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Deaf Drivers 

The Silent Worker presents on an¬ 
other page a report on the records of 
deaf drivers as compared to those of 
other drivers. The statistics were com¬ 
piled by Fred R. Murphy, under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
the Deaf, and the report represents the 
first attempt to show the record of a 
cross section of deaf drivers in actual 
figures. 

Our of the hundreds of questionnaires 
distributed by Mr. Murphy and numer¬ 
ous assistants, a comparatively small 
number of 443 replies were received. 
However, we believe this was a good 
sampling, and the results very likely 
are close to what they would have been 
for a more voluminous study. 

The facts revealed in this report are 
in line with what the deaf have main¬ 
tained for many years-that as a class 

they are the safest of all drivers. The 
report indicates that only 3.2 per cent 
of the deaf drivers who responded had 
been involved in accidents, while 26.9% 
of all drivers have been similarly in¬ 
volved. According to insurance records, 
among 1000 drivers in general, 265 have 
been in accidents, while there have been 
only 58 accidents among the same num- 
bem of deaf drivers. 

These facts about deaf drivers deserve 
wide distribution, and Mr. Murphy de¬ 
serves a vote of thanks for his efforts 
to compile a statistical record of draf 
drivers. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future the National Association of 
the Deaf can undertake a more compre¬ 
hensive survey and compile statistics 
which can be accepted without qeustion 
as a truthful and accurate record of 
deaf drivers. 

The California School 

This month The Silent Worker 
features the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley as the current num¬ 
ber in its series on schools for the deaf. 
The picture on the cover shows “The 
Bear Hunt,” which is one of the land¬ 
marks on the school campus. It was the 
work of Douglas Tilden, the noted 
sculptor, who was a graduate of the 
California School, and it is one of the 
famous works of art designed by Tilden 
which occupy prominent spots in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

In discussing this article on the Cali¬ 
fornia School with the author, and with 
others at the school, names of other 
persons have come up which might be 
mentioned in connection with the ar¬ 
ticle. As stated in the article Dr. and 
Mrs. Winfield Scott Runde and Mrs. 
Anne Lindstrom hold the distinction of 


being the first native Californians to 
graduate from Gallaudet College, but 
there was another graduate of the Cali¬ 
fornia School, Louis A. Palmer, who 
graduated from Gallaudet with the de¬ 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1884, seven 
years ahead of those named. However, 
Mr. Palmer spent only three years in 
California, receiving most of his ele¬ 
mentary education in the Georgia and 
the Tennessee Schools for the Deaf. 
After completing his studies at college, 
he made his home in Tennessee and be¬ 
came a well known leader among the 
deaf. One of his daughters, Mrs. Julia 
Palmer Trenham, is now a teacher in 
the California School. 

Another noted name among the gradu¬ 
ates of the California School was Theo¬ 
dore Grady, who graduated from the 
University of California with a Bache¬ 
lor’s degree some years before James W. 
Howson. Mr. Grady is generally recog¬ 
nized as the first deaf person to gradu¬ 
ate from a regular university anywhere 
in the United States. He was known as 
a brilliant scholar, and he was one of 
the few deaf persons who have become 
practicing lawyers. 

Convention Visitors 
Must Register 

It should not be necessary to point 
out that all who expect to attend the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf at Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, July 2-9, 1955, will be 
required to register and to be members 
of the Association in good standing. In 
order to participate in the business 
meetings or in the entertainment and 
social features in connection with the 
convention, those present must be 
properly registered, and they will be 
asked either to show their N.A.D. mem¬ 
bership cards, or to pay their member¬ 
ship dues before registering. To avoid 
delay at the registration desks, it would 
be better for those who are not mem¬ 
bers to apply for membership now, by 
writing to the N.A.D. office at Berkeley, 
California. They will then have mem¬ 
bership cards to show at the registration 
desk in Cincinnati. Annual membership 
is two dollars and life membership is 
$ 20 . 00 . 

The convention is an N. A. D. affair, 
for the good of the Association and for 
the enjoyment of its members. In other 
words, it is an N. A. D. party, and its 
participants must be members of the 
N. A. D. One does not attend a conven¬ 
tion of any kind unless one is a mem¬ 
ber of the association holding the con¬ 
vention, and the same applies to a con¬ 
vention of the N. A. D. 


So let us all be ready for a week in 
Cincinnati, July 2-9, prepared to give 
of the best of our thoughts in the busi¬ 
ness meetings as helpful members, and 
to enjoy the entertainment and relaxa¬ 
tion to which we are entitled as mem¬ 
bers of the organization. 
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Aerial view of the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 


Schools for the Deaf 

__- R. K. Holcomb_ 

The California School, Berkeley 

By Myron A. Leenhouts, Principal 


The California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, was established on 
March 17, 1860, when there was organ¬ 
ized in San Francisco a “Society for 
the Instruction and maintenance of the 
Indigent Deaf, Dumb, and the Blind.” 
The Society was composed of twenty 
women who were designated the “Lady 
Managers of the Institution.” With the 
typical zeal of motherhood, the Lady 
managers began at once to nurture the 
infant they had borne. They rented a 
house on Tehama Street in San Fran¬ 
cisco and started operations on May 1, 
1860, with three pupils and one teacher 
—Mr. H. B. Crandall, who was himself 
a deaf man. Six months later the enroll¬ 
ment was sixteen pupils with two teach¬ 
ers, and within ten years after its be¬ 
ginning, the school had grown to sixty- 
one pupils, four teachers, a principal, 
and an astounding yearly budget of 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The school at first was supported 
partly by private subscriptions, and 
partly by the State Legislature. In 1866, 
however, the State assumed full respon¬ 
sibility and set abom to find a new site 
upon which to establish a state residen¬ 
tial school to meet the recognized ex¬ 
panding educational needs of both the 
deaf and the blind children of Cali¬ 
fornia. After careful search for land 
“in a suburban locality,” a search 


which considered more than forty pos¬ 
sible areas, the present site in Berkeley 
was the happy choice. The land, con¬ 
sisting of one hundred thirty acres, was 
purchased for $12,100.00. Dr. Warring 
Wilkinson, the school’s first principal, 
ably described the site with its “outlook 
over varied and extensive landscape 
and a water view of surpassing loveli¬ 
ness.” A 1955 version of this descrip¬ 
tion would require only a slight re¬ 
vision. The campus now has lost most 
of its suburban atmosphere but there is 
still the awesome panorama of San 
Francisco Bay with its famous bridges 
and picturesque mountain backdrop. 

Ground was broken for the school’s 
first building in 1867. It was a stone 
structure of Gothic architecture built 
at a cost of $149,000.00. In 1875 this 
building was destroyed by fire and th^ 
salvaged stones now form the wall which 
surrounds part of the campus. 

Myron A. Leenhouts has been principal of 
the California School since 1944 and until 
this year he also filled the position of 
supervising teacher of the Advanced De¬ 
partment. A native of New York, Mr. Leen¬ 
houts received his B.A. degree from Hope 
College, Holland, Michigan, and began 
teaching the deaf at the Rochester, N. Y., 
School for the Deaf in 193 1. In 1938 he 
took the teacher training course at Gal- 
laudet, receiving his M.A. degree, and re¬ 
turning to Rochester as principal. 


By 1885 several new buildings had 
replaced the original one and the school 
had grown to 150 students with ten 
teachers. These buildings, the last of 
which was razed in 1950, were me¬ 
morialized by the names of persons 
whose devotion or monetary support 
assured the continuing services offered 
by this young and growing school. 
Among those names are Strauss, Wil¬ 
lard, Durham, Moss, and Bartlett. 

The growth and progress of any in¬ 
stitution depend greatly upon its leaders. 
In this respect the California School 
for the Deaf has been most fortunate. 
Dr. Wilkinson, its first Superintendent, 
served from 1865 to 1909. Accounts of 
the school’s program and development 
during this period show that Dr. Wilkin¬ 
son was not only an ingenious educator 
and administrator but also possessed 
the art of engaging the interest and 
active support of laymen to aid in the 
pursuit of continuous improvement for 
the school. 

Mr. Douglas Keith followed Dr. Wil¬ 
kinson for a short term and was suc- 
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This building houses the vocational training departments at the California School. At this 
time it is the newest building on the campus, having been opened in January, 1954. It is 
one of the show places of the school, and probably the finest building of its kind in the 
United States. 


ceeded by Mr. Laurance E. Milligan 
who continued as the school’s head from 
1912 until his death in 1920. In the 
tribute to Mr. Milligan it was said that 
“he always had the good of the children 
at heart, and to make their school days 
pleasant as well as profitable was his 
constant care.” Among Mr. Milligan’s 
contributions to this field is a son, Wil¬ 
liam, who is at present the Super¬ 
intendent of the State School for the 
Deaf of Wisconsin. 

Dr. William A. Caldwell became 
Superintendent after the untimely death 
of Mr. Milligan and served ably until 

1927. It was in 1923, during his ad¬ 
ministration, that the School for the 
Blind became a unit separate from the 
Deaf with independent facilities and 
management. 

The present Superintendent, Dr. El- 
wood A. Stevenson, was appointed in 

1928. A son of deaf parents himself. 
Dr. Stevenson possesses a rare under¬ 
standing, keen interest, and deep sym¬ 
pathy for all factors concerned in the 
education of the deaf. Having served as 
a teacher, principal, and superintendent 
for nearly forty-five years, he is rightly 
revered as the dean of educators in his 
field. A native of Brooklyn, New York, 
he took his special training at Gallau- 
det College, and began his career as a 
teacher at the Fanwood School in New 
York City. His talents were quickly 
recognized and before his thirtieth 
birthday he had been appointed super¬ 
intendent of the State School for the 
Deaf in Kansas. Later he was sought by 
Minnesota to serve as head of that State 
School, and did so with distinction until 
1928 when the lure of sunny California 
and the challenge of further educational 
pioneering brought him to Berkeley. 
In proffering Dr. Stevenson the new 
post, the State Department had outlined 

This picture, taken some time during the 
80's, shows the original California School 
for the Deaf. These buildings, all of brick 
construction, now are all gone. The last to 
be razed was the old vocational building, in 
1954. The fence in the foreground was 
along Warring Street, the same street which 
cuts across the foreground of the aerial 
view on page 3. 


with him plans that presented a defi¬ 
nitely attractive challenge — one which 
purported hard work for the years ahead 
but which promised significant prog¬ 
ress in the educational services to the 
deaf of California. Among these plans 
were: 1) A ten-year building program 
to replace old structures and to expand 
facilities; 2) A part-time State Con¬ 
sultant to coordinate courses of study 
and services to deaf children in classes 
throughout the State, and 3) the estab¬ 
lishment of an effective training center 
for prospective teachers of the deaf. 

In 1929 the ten-year building pro¬ 
gram was begun. By 1932 a new pri¬ 
mary classroom building, a social- 
assembly hall, dining rooms and 
kitchen, and two primary dormitories 
had been completed. However, the de¬ 
pression of the 30’s brought to a sud¬ 
den halt these “best laid plans” and ex¬ 
cept for the erection of an infirmary in 
1940, the building program was not to 
be resumed until 1947, after World 
War II. 

Since then the School has undergone 
the not unpleasant growing pains of hav¬ 
ing all remaining old structures :azed 
and new ones erected. Five new dormi¬ 
tories, an Intermediate and Advanced 
classroom building, an administration 
building, the Superintendent’s home, 
and a trades building have been com¬ 
pleted to date, and plans for a new 
gymnasium and athletic field are now 
at the ground-breaking stage. 

Before Dr. Stevenson’s dream can be 
completely realized there remains the 
construction of an auditorium, addi¬ 
tional classrooms, and residences. When 
this construction is completed the re¬ 



Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent, 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 


suiting total will present not only con¬ 
crete evidence of California’s interest 
and concern for the education of its 
deaf children, but also there will stand 
a monument to the persistent and untir¬ 
ing zeal of a man who has given more 
than twenty-five years to the promotion 
of the welfare of deaf children in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

So intensely and directly is the more 
recent progress of this School linked 
with Dr. Stevenson that the writer can¬ 
not avoid the frequent interlacing of his 
name into the weave of this part of the 
School’s history. Neither can the writer 
chronicle his accomplishments without 
a word about his wife. Edith Long 
Stevenson, a daughter of deaf parents, 
the late Dr. and Mrs. J. Schulyer Long, 
shares with her husband the deep inter¬ 
est and understanding kinship with all 
who are deaf. During their career as a 
team, she has been a teacher, a hostess, 
a mother, and a helpmate, and has sup¬ 
plied generously that inspiration, devo¬ 
tion, leveling influence, and counsel 
which through the ages have been the 
great contributing factors in the suc¬ 
cess of men who have achieved. 

The recent progress of this school 
has not been confined to physical ex¬ 
pansion alone. The school has also ex¬ 
perienced an enviable record of educa¬ 
tional attainment which is attested to by 
the success of its graduates in vocational 
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THEOPHILUS d'ESTRELLA 
First pupil at the California School 


endeavors and by the large number who 
have prepared for higher education. 
Since the school was founded, one hun¬ 
dred fifteen of its graduates have gone 
on to college. Ninety-seven of this num¬ 
ber have entered college since 1928. 
Among those receiving degrees, the 
largest group entered the teaching pro¬ 
fession, some became printers, chemists, 
one, a college professor, and many, suc¬ 
cessful housewives. Five are now teach¬ 
ers on the staff of their alma mater. Mr. 
Sheldon McArtor is an instructor in 
shoe repairing, Mr. Emil Ladner is a 
teacher of advanced social studies and 
is past President of the California As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf; Mrs. Catherine 
Marshall Ramger is a teacher of inter¬ 
mediate classes and is President-elect of 
the Gallaudet Alumni Association of this 
area; Mr. John Galvan does an out¬ 
standing job as printing teacher; and 
Mr. Leo Jacobs teaches advanced classes 
and is the author of a very valuable 
course of study in Practical Language 
for the Deaf. These able alumni are 
contributing to the perpetuation of the 
school’s record of high educational 
achievement. 

Among the earlier graduates of the 
school are several whose accomplish¬ 
ments rate national recognition. 

Dr. Winfield S. Runde shares with his 
wife, Frances Norton, and Anne Lind- 
strom the distinction of being the first 



This view, taken from above the boys' dormitory at the rear of the grounds, looks out 
upon one of the world's most breathtaking scenes, too vast to be included in a single 
photograph. The photographer taking this picture looked straight west across Alcatraz 
Island to the Golden Gate, with its great bridge clearly visible. Slightly to his left 
stretched parts of the cities of Berkeley and Oakland, San Francisco Bay, and, in the 
distance, the entire city of San Francisco, its skyscrapers and towers sparkling in the 
noonday sun. In the immediate left foreground is the new quadrangle, completed a year 
ago. Plans call for a new auditorium to be constructed just to the right of the quadrangle. 


Californians to graduate from Gallaudet 
College. Dr. Runde served as a teacher 
here for many years and still retains 
an active interest in all school matters. 
He is a prolific writer, an alert debator, 
a lecturer, and floriculturist extra¬ 
ordinaire. 

Douglas Tilden, born on May 1, 1860 
(the very day classes started at this 
school) became a famous sculptor. His 
statues can be found in many cities 
along the west coast, and his “Bear 
Hunt” stands in a prominent spot on the 
school campus where it commands the 
admiring attention of pupils and visitors 
alike. 

James W. Howson was graduated 
from this school in 1894. He received 
higher education at the University of 
California and became the first deaf 
person to earn both an A.B. and M.A. 
from that institution. He was a teacher 
here for thirty-eight years and during 
his career prepared more than twenty- 
five students for Gallaudet College. 

Edith Mabel Nelson graduated from 
C.S.D. in 1909, and from Gallaudet in 
1914. She taught in several schools for 
the deaf and became a member of the 
faculty at Gallaudet in 1919 where she 
served with distinction until her death 
in 1942. 

Theophilus D’Estrella was the first 
male student of this school when it 
started on May 1, 1860. His eligibility 
was established by the fact that he was 
an “indigent deaf waif,” and his cour¬ 
age was proven by the fact that he dared 
pursue learning although outnumbered 


two to one by the opposite sex. Mr. 
D’Estrella was connected with this 
school without interruption from the day 
he entered as a pupil until his death in 
1929. He knew no other home. Follow¬ 
ing his graduation here he attended the 
nearby University for three years and 
then returned as a teacher, in which 
capacity he served for a half century. In 
eulogizing this great man he was recog¬ 
nized as a “teacher, lecturer, writer, 
artist, traveler, naturalist, philanthropist, 
and the children’s friend.” 

Oscar D. Guire, Jr., Walter J. Krug, 
Isabel and Walter Lester, and Grenville 
Redmond are others among the long list 
of notable graduates of this school. 

The school today proffers a complete 
program of training to deaf students of 
Northern California. The program in¬ 
cludes a comprehensive academic cur¬ 
riculum with a range from kindergarten 
through junior high school courses, and 
for those with exceptional ability there 
are offered senior high subjects prepara¬ 
tory to college entrance. The curriculum 
provides minimum-maximum essentials 
so that slow learners as well as excep¬ 
tional students may attain their maxi¬ 
mum potential. Language expression 
and reading command considerable 
emphasis in the pursuit of educational 
objectives, and speech, speech reading, 
and auricular development supplement 
the program in communication skills. 
Group hearing aids and individual aids 
are available to children who can bene¬ 
fit through their use. 



Auditory and psychological evalu¬ 
ation have become important factors in 
the school’s total program. The school 

The new Administration Building, at the 
head of the main entrance. This building 
houses the business offices, the superintend¬ 
ent's office, and the psychological depart¬ 
ment. It is connected by arcades with the 
school buildings and the dormitories. The 
clock tower at left end of the buildi nq holds 
an old bell which was part of the old tower 
of the original administration building. 
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function is to tutor individual students 
needing special help in subject matter 
or in oral communication skills. 

The vocational department offers pre- 
vocational and trade training which be¬ 
gins with the boys and girls of adoles¬ 
cent age. For the boys there is offered 
sloyd, printing, cabinet making and up¬ 
holstery, baking, and shoe repairing. 
The girls receive training in elementary 
sewing, dressmaking, power sewing, 
home economics, arts and crafts, busi¬ 
ness machine techniques, and advanced 
homemaking. Accompanying the pro¬ 
gram of developing skills, the teachers 
give related trade language, and con¬ 
duct a series of some twenty annual 
meetings on topics of vocational ethics 
and citizenship. 

Eight dormitories provide facilities 
for the out-of-school life of the four 
hundred ten students enrolled. A staff 
of forty counselors, a Dean of Boys, and 
a Dean of Girls are the “mothers” and 
“fathers.” This phase of student life 
provides development in social experi¬ 
ences, in manners, morals and the very 
“Art of Living” as the Deans call their 
program of informal teaching. 

The counselors are ever conscious of 
their responsibility and the opportunity 
to offer their children very valuable 
extracurricular lessons. During recre¬ 
ation, while dressing, at dinner, or dur¬ 
ing a story hour words and language 
are attached to each activity and oppor¬ 
tunity for practicing their speech and 
speech reading is afforded whenever 
that is practical. 

Frequent parties, trips to parks, to 
Fairyland, to movies, and to the Zoo 
comprise the real “fun” social life of 
the younger students, while the older 
students enjoy participation in Student 
Body dances, Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Literary Society, interscholastic 
athletics and many other activities which 
make school life interesting as well as 
purposeful. 

Religious training is provided by 
representatives of various denominations 
and faiths who conduct special weekly 
services. Members of the teaching and 
counseling staff also provide non¬ 
sectarian Sunday School training and 
give weekly lectures on character-build¬ 
ing topics. 

In the complete training and develop¬ 
ment of the students of this school, each 
department may take its bow. Each of 
the more than one hundred eighty per¬ 
sons employed contributes in some way 
to the total welfare of the student fam¬ 
ily. And although their speech may be 
somewhat faltering, the students exDress 
in eloquent actions their gratitude to 
all who through the vears have helped 
them gain an education and who have 
contributed to tV»o evolution of tV» e ir 
a’ma mater— C.S.D. 


The California School has had its share of champions in all major sports activities. It is 
a member of a conference comprising Bay Area schools. The lower picture shows part 
of a classroom in the primary department. 


The present senior class. The California 
School for several years has led all state 
schools for the deaf in the number of stu¬ 
dents it has sent to Gallaudet College, 
and these in this picture will probably 
enter college next fall. 


Audiologist and Psychologist carries on 
a continuous program of objective and 
functional evaluation both for students 
enrolled and for children referred from 
other agencies. All students are given 
a series of psychological, personality, 
and social adjustment tests as well as 
periodic audiological evaluation. From 
these tests there is available to those 
concerned information which may be 
used in academic placement, progress 
evaluation, child guidance, and con¬ 
sultation procedures with teachers and 
counselors. 

There are four divisions in the aca¬ 
demic department, each directed by a 
supervising teacher who is concerned 
with program efficiency, student de¬ 
velopment and departmental coordina¬ 
tion. The present academic staff consists 
of forty-three classroom teachers, and 
three “adjustment” teachers whose 
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DEAF DRIVERS ... 

The safety record of 443 deaf drivers 
compiled from a survey by the 
National Association of the Deaf 

By Fred R. Murphy 


Foreword 

For many years there has been a sorely 
felt lack of accurate information con¬ 
cerning the availability of automobile 
liability insurance to the deaf auto¬ 
mobile owners. As a result of this lack 
of information it has become an ac¬ 
cepted fact that the deaf, as a class, do 
not make good risks for this type of in¬ 
surance. It has also become common 
among the deaf to regard the obtain¬ 
ing of liability insurance on their auto¬ 
mobiles as a very difficult thing to do, 
and it may also be surmised that this 
attitude has permeated the insurance 
field with the result that some insurance 
companies have either adopted a policy 
of excluding such risks or placing un¬ 
fair restrictions on them. 

In order to correct this situation and 
obtain an over-all picture of the status 
of the deaf driver, the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf decided to under¬ 
take a survev of the insurance com¬ 
panies and their attitude toward deaf 
risks, and at the same time the deaf 
drivers themselves. 

Form letters were sent out at random 
to almost 300 insurance companies to 
obtain first-hand statements of their 
policies with regard to accepting deaf 
risks. At the same time survey forms 
were distributed to leading centers of 
deaf population throughout the nation. 
Each survey form contained spaces 
for 26 individual replies. These forms 
were sent to representatives in the var¬ 
ious centers of the deaf population who, 
it was felt, were able to help in obtain¬ 
ing replies to the questions asked on 
the forms. 

After a period of over a vear only 
35 forms had been returned ^on^ain- 
insf a total of onlv 443 individual re¬ 
plies. In itself this was a disappoint¬ 
ment to those entrusted' with the re¬ 
sponsibility of conducting the survev. 
Replies received came from widelv scat¬ 
tered sections of the countrv but it is 
still questionable if the limited data 
can be considered as a fair nation-wide 
sampling. 

In the interest of accuracv, therefore, 
this report will be limited to the par¬ 
ticular group of respondents, a segment 
of deaf population which mav be said 
to have been picked at random. 

The response from the insurance com¬ 
panies was even more disappointing. 
However, the information gleaned from 
the replies received was even more en¬ 
couraging and warrants separate treat¬ 
ment in a later part of this report. 


To sum up, although the data are 
regrettably limited, and therefore not 
valid on a nation-wide basis, they do 
give an approximate profile of a group 
of deaf citizens, and insurance com¬ 
panies, taken on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. This report will serve as an il¬ 
lustration of what can be accomplished 
with the wholehearted cooperation of 
the deaf everywhere and it is hoped that 
in the near future a larger and more 
intensive survey can be undertaken 
which will give a more accurate insight 
into the deaf automobile driver. 

The Deaf Driver 

The almost universal adoption of fi¬ 
nancial responsibility laws among the 
various states comprising the United 
States gave rise to another problem for 
the deaf automobile driver to overcome. 
The value of laws of this type was ap¬ 
parent to the deaf who sensed that they 
would contribute greatly to public 
safety and nowhere is there any record 
of opposition to the passage of such 
laws by the deaf, who have at times op¬ 
posed certain changes in automobile 
laws, especially drivers’ license laws, 
which were discriminatory in nature. 
The deaf knew that they would en¬ 
counter difficulty in securing liability 
insurance for their automobiles and 
they were willing to accept this as a 
further challenge to their abilities as 
automobile owners and drivers. The 
welfare of the public was most impor¬ 
tant to them. 

The form used for the survey of the 
deaf automobile driver consisted of 
la^ge sheets containing spaces for 26 
individual replies to the following ques¬ 
tions: 

1. Name 

2. Address 

3. Age 

4. Sex 

5. How long have you driven a car? 

6. What companv carries your auto¬ 
mobile liabilitv insurance? 

7. How Ion" has your insurance been 
in force? 

8. How may claims have you filed? 

9. How many accidents have you 
had? 

a. Minor 

b. Major 

c. Fatal 

10. How manv accidents chargeable to 
your fault? 

11. How manv chargeable to the other 
driver’s fault? 


12. How many settled out of court? 

Perhaps the greatest simple factor to 
which the small response to this survey 
may be attributed is the natural dislike 
of people for anyone “nosing” into 
their private affairs. This is understand¬ 
able. Although pains were taken to 
stress the confidential nature of this re¬ 
port and the fact that the findings would 
be presented in statistical form, it is 
still felt that many were unwilling to 
help for fear that their records would 
be spread out for public scrutiny. Added 
to all this, the disadvantages of the sur¬ 
vey form itself, which many felt could 
be better handled on an individual basis 
than collectively, the 443 replies re¬ 
ceived will have to be accepted for the 
present as the basis for this report. 

Of the replies received and tabulated 
as to geographical location, we find the 
following sections of the country repre¬ 
sented : 


Region 

Location No. of Replies 

East 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

20 


Washington, D.C. 

4 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

21 


Mansfield, Ohio 

14 


Dayton, Ohio 

63 

West 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

69 


Oakland, Calif. 

9 


San Diego, Calif. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

7 


23 


Concord, Calif. 

11 

North 

Detroit, Mich. 

10 

South 

Talladega, Ala. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

11 


29 


S.W. Louisiana 
Oberlin, Lake Charles, 
Oakdale and Alex¬ 

6 


andria, La. 

9 


New Orleans, La. 

12 


Birmingham, Ala. 

16 

Central 

St. Louis, Mo. 

66 


Lexington, Ky. 

4 


Danville, Ky. 

7 

Southeast 

St. Augustine. Fla. 

7 


Tallahassee, Fla. 

7 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

7 


Miami, Fla. 

12 


Total 443 

The breakdown of the 443 replies by 


age groups and sex is as follows: 


Age 

Replies 

Male 

Female 

Under 20 

3 

3 

0 

20s 

91 

84 

7 

30s 

119 

100 

19 

40s 

111 

95 

16 

50s 

64 

53 

11 

K0 S 

34 

32 

2 

70s 

5 

5 

0 

No Da 4r< 

16 

12 

4 

Totals 

443 

384 

59 


Another interesting fact, though not 
pertinent to the substance of this re¬ 
port is that the total duration of in¬ 
surance coverage for this group of 443 
respondents is 1,697 years which aver¬ 
ages 3.83 years per person. 
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The 443 replies received reported a total of 7711 years of automobile owner¬ 
ship and/or driving, which figures out an average of 17.41 years automobile 
ownership and/or driving for the group. With these figures we are thus enabled 
to find the motor vehicle accident rate of this group as follows: 

No. of Total No. of No. of Accidents per 

Drivers Accidents—all types Years Driving Year for group 

443 250 17.41 14.35 

For the purpose of comparison with the motor vehicle accident rate of the 
United States on the basis of the latest figures available (1950) we find: 


For all U.S. 

(1950) 
Deaf Group 
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A total of 119 claims were reported 
as having been filed by the members of 
this group, which gives an average of 
3.7 claims per year from 433 insured 
and/or insurable risks. Only 45 of the 
443 respondents reported that they had 
no liability insurance on their auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Out of a total of 250 accidents re¬ 
ported by the deaf group, 201 were 
classified as minor accidents, 43 as ma¬ 
jor accidents and 4 as accidents in 
which fatalities were involved. Using 
the reported 7711 years’ driving experi¬ 
ence, we find one fatality for each 1928 
years of driving time, and using the 
number of respondents we also find one 
fatality chargeable to each 110 drivers, 
or an average of .036% per driver. 

The Insurance Companies 

Form letters were mailed to some 300 
insurance companies chosen at random. 
In this form letter the insurance com¬ 
panies were asked to state whether or 
not they accepted deaf risks for auto¬ 
mobile liability coverage. They were 
asked to give their reasons for not doing 
so or to state their experiences with 
deaf policy holders if they elected to 
grant them coverage. 

Replies were received from only 50 
companies or one-sixth of those ad¬ 
dressed. 

Nineteen (19) replies stated that the 
company did not write automobile lia¬ 
bility insurance. 

Twenty-six (26) companies stated 
that they accepted the deaf as risks for 
automobile liability coverage. 

Only five (5) replied that thev did 
not accept such risks. This establishes 
a ratio of 5 favorable to 1 unfavorable 
replies. 

The replies from those companies 
which did not elect to accept deaf risks 
gave the following reasons for not 
doing so: 

1. Company newlv formed and had 
not yet decided on its policy to¬ 
ward such risks. 

2. Volume of business done by the 
company not large enough to war¬ 


rant taking exceptional risks. 

3. No reason was given at all by sev¬ 
eral. 

Thus, it can be seen that none of the 
reasons given reflected on the deaf as 
a class and several of the companies that 
had not yet decided whether or not to 
accept such risks asked to see the re¬ 
sults of this survey, thus indicating a 
possibility that they might react favor¬ 
ably later on. 

None of the companies that reported 
accepting the deaf could produce any 
records or statistics on such risks, they 
treated all risks alike and did not con¬ 
cern themselves with the showing of 
any particular class. This is another 
good point in favor of the deaf. 

Several of the replies contained very 
complimentary remarks about the deaf. 
While are are not at liberty to give the 
sources because of the confidential na¬ 
ture with which we promised to treat 
the replies we can record herewith some 
•comments received. 

“It is our belief that all insurance 
companies writing automobile insur¬ 
ance should write their fair share of 
deaf risks and we have consistently 
written ours.” 

“We do believe, however, that the 
experience has been such that our 
underwriting in this respect will not 
be changed in the foreseeable future.” 

“Our claims department however 
reports that they have no impressions 
unfavorable for the deaf. Our rate 
schedule makes no classification for 
the deaf and policies should be writ¬ 
ten on the same basis as for others.” 

“Our exnerience, while not large 
from a dollar standpoint, has been 
satisfactory.” 

During the process of this survey it 
was discovered that most stock insurance 
companies had subscribed to a pledge 
requested bv the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners that no risk 
would be turned down simply because 
of such a phvsical impairment. We were 
not able to obtain sufficient information 
as to which companies were involved in 


this resolution which was dated May 9, 
1944 but the association responsible for 
it states that its acceptance was very 
general. 

Of course, many of the companies re¬ 
plying favorably stated that their accep¬ 
tance of such risks was dependent on the 
applicant’s ability to meet the usual un¬ 
derwriting qualifications. 

In the course of this survey we un¬ 
covered several interesting developments. 
When knowledge of our survey spread 
among the deaf we received numerous 
inquiries asking whether or not policies 
being held were valid. In checking with 
the companies issuing these policies we 
came across one instance wherein a com¬ 
pany whose policy was not to accept deaf 
risks had unknowingly written a policy 
for a deaf man. The fault was finally 
laid at the agent’s feet for he had not 
stated in the application that the appli¬ 
cant was deaf. This resulted in the 
company deciding to change its policy 
and accept such risks thereon. 

We also received numerous requests 
from the deaf for the names of insur¬ 
ance companies that would accept their 
application. These were furnished and 
in a few instances we received reports 
that certain agents had arbitrarily de¬ 
clined to handle such applications. 
Knowing that the company itself had no 
scruples against such applications it was 
easy to see that perhaps one of the great¬ 
est detriments to the deaf obtaining auto¬ 
mobile liability insurance was the atti¬ 
tude of the individual agent who per¬ 
haps was too cautious in accepting such 
risks. It is felt that a definite statement 
from the companv to its agents regard¬ 
ing acceptance of such risks would great¬ 
ly clarify the present deplorable situ¬ 
ation. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The statistics presented in this report 
tend to show that the deaf, as a class, 
are able to compile a better record as 
automobile drivers than their hearing 
brethren. This statement is made with 
the knowledge that this survey of the 
deaf is sorely lacking in number of re¬ 
spondents and therefore represents a 
cross-section of the deaf rather than 
the whole. The conclusions arrived at 
should be treated on this basis and if 
a cross-section may be construed to 
predict the results of a larger survey, 
then the assumptions must also be con¬ 
strued the same for the whole. 

There is nothing in the record of 
the deaf that would classifv them as po¬ 
tential hazards while driving auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The ratio of nearly 5 to 1 with re¬ 
gard to accident frequency per 1,000 
drivers in favor of the deaf is a strong 
argument for their acceptability as 
liability insurance risks by any insur¬ 
ance company having doubts of the 
soundness of such risks. 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


'Panlcanteatancf, 'Piocectuie 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 



It is regrettable that this report must 
be based on such meager returns and 
it is strongly recommended that another 
and more intensive survey be under¬ 
taken to arrive at more definite con¬ 
clusions. 

For the deaf, this survey shows that 
there no longer exists any difficulty in 
securing liability insurance. The num¬ 
ber of insurance companies which will 
not accept such risks is negligible. The 
deaf should go about obtaining their 
liability insurance as if nothing existed 
to prevent them from obtaining such. 
A little scouting around among the 
older and better known companies, 
through their agents, will usually pro¬ 
duce one who will take the application. 
Difficulty in obtaining liability insur¬ 
ance is usually indicative of a poor 
record in the past as a driver or an in¬ 
surance policy holder. All insurance 
companies have their own rigid require¬ 
ments which must be met before one 
may obtain insurance coverage. They 
are in business to protect themselves as 
well as to protect the holders of the poli¬ 
cies they issue. In all cases a good 
record as a driver will do much to help 
obtain the desired insurance coverage. 

For those who cannot obtain their 
insurance by direct application through 
an agent, there is the Assigned Risk 
Plan set up by practically every state. 
This usually costs a little more but it 
affords the same protection desired and 
no one is to blame for having to go 
through this except the driver himself, 
who nearly always must do so because 
of past records which will not meet the 
insurance company’s requirements. 

The owning and driving of an auto¬ 
mobile is one of the most cherished 
rights of the American deaf. The auto¬ 
mobile is just as necessary to him as to 
other normal people, perhaps more so. 
Because he realizes his record and that 
of others will reflect on his or others’ 
right to own and drive automobiles, the 
deaf driver is perhaps more careful 
than his normal counterpart. For this 
reason it is argued that the deaf do 
make good liability insurance risks and 
it is hoped that the insurance com¬ 
panies continue to accept the deaf as 
risks, and that those companies which 
do not now do so will in the future 
reconsider and thereby gain their share 
of good risks that the deaf are proving 
to be. 
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“The Chairman (presiding officer) 
should use judgment. The assembly may 
be such that a strict enforcement of the 
rules , instead of assisting , would greatly 
hinder business; but in large assem¬ 
blies , where there is much work to be 
done , and especially where there is lia¬ 
bility to trouble , the only safe course 
is to observe a strict observance of the 

rules! 9 — Robert 

* * * 

Q. Who should preside if both Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President are absent from 
the meeting? — E.R.K. 

A. The Secretary should call the 
meeting to order and the assembly 
should immediately select a temporary 
chairman. 

Q. What becomes of the motion to 
postpone indefinitely (kill), if it is 
pending when the main motion (ques¬ 
tion) is referred to a committee? — 
A.B.D. 

A. Once the question is referred to 
the committee, the motion to postpone 
indefinitely is ignored, because of its 
lower rank than the motion to refer. 

Q. At the last monthly meeting of 
our Club, a member commenced to read 
a lengthy magazine article which was 
relevant to the pending question. An¬ 
other member objected to the reading 
of the paper, because of the lateness of 
the hour. The Chair agreed and sus¬ 
tained the objection despite the fact 
that some members wanted the article 
read. Was the Chair correct in the de¬ 
cision? — C.T.K. 

A. No. Granted, the member should 
not have continued to read, once an 
objection was made. However, the Chair 
should have called for a vote of the as¬ 
sembly on the issue. For a majority 
vote in the reader’s favor would be 
permission to continue the reading. 

Q. Suppose a member gave notice 
of intention to rescind a vote on an 
action at the next regular meeting. 
Should the same member bring it up at 
the stated time himself or should the 
matter be brought before the assembly 
by the Chair? — Miss R. 

A. Preference is usually given to the 
one who gave the notice, but the Chair 
may bring the matter up under “Un¬ 
finished Business,” or any member may 
call the subject up when no question is 
pending. 

Q. When is the motion to rescind 
(annul) used? — Mrs. E. 

A. When it is too late to reconsider 


the vote by which the action was 
adopted. 

Q. May an auditor be a member of 
the executive board or budget commit¬ 
tee? — J.B.N. 

A. It is not advisable for an auditor 
to be connected with authorizing the ex¬ 
penditures which he is to audit. 

Q. Is it proper to move that a mo¬ 
tion be laid on the table till next meet¬ 
ing? — Miss T. 

A. No. Do not say, “Lay on the table 
till next meeting,” but say, “Postpone 
till next meeting.” 

Q. Suppose the motion to dispense 
with (suspend) the reading of the min¬ 
utes is carried, must they be read 
sooner or later? — H.F.L. 

A. If the presentation of a set of min¬ 
utes is deferred by the motion to “dis¬ 
pense with the reading,” they may be 
presented later in the same session when 
nothing is pending. If not previously 
approved, they automatically come up 
for presentation at the next session im¬ 
mediately before presentation of later 
minutes. If copies have been dis¬ 
tributed, approval may be without 
actual oral “reading.” 

Q. Instead of presenting the minutes 
to the assembly for approval, may the 
assembly establish a “minute commit¬ 
tee” to act on the minutes? — H.F.L. 

A. Yes. The Board is sometimes 
authorized to act on minutes. In other 
cases a special committee is created. 

Q. Suppose an illegally made report 
is presented to the assembly, and certain 
members of the board or committee who 
received no notification of meetings are 
aware of the fact, but made no chal¬ 
lenge or protest, what becomes of the 
illegal report — Mrs. M. 

A. If it is accepted by the assembly, 
it is legal, because of no one protesting 
it. However, it is the duty of the mem¬ 
bers who did not receive the notifica¬ 
tion of the meetings to rise immediately 
and protest when the illegal report is 
read. The Chair will then be obliged 
to rule the report out of order. But the 
assembly may return it to the commit¬ 
tee with instructions to report it back 
legally at. the next meeting, or dis¬ 
charge the committe by a 2/3 vote. 

Q. Suppose a motion is made, but 
not seconded, then a member offers an¬ 
other motion but a third member sec¬ 
onds the first motion. Which is in 
order? 

A. The one which has been seconded 
first is in order. 
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SPEAKING OF N.A.D. RALLIES 


The December (1954) issue of the 
Silent Worker featured a photo-story 
of the recent N.A.D. Rally sponsored 
by the Northern California Clubs for 
the Deaf. Staged in an auditorium in 
Oakland before “a crowd of over 400” 
who contributed a total of “over $300” 
toward the N.A.D. Endowment Fund 
Drive, this rally proved to be a com¬ 
mendable venture into the realm oi 
entertainment. At least I thought so 
when reading about it and looking at 
the photographs which depicted the type 
of “TV Program” that was simulated at 
the time. However, I couldn’t help won¬ 
dering why all that fuss and fanfare 
about such a program. It would appear 
as though we people in the East take 
these things in stride. Indeed, we seldom 
become as excited about our “Tele¬ 
thons” as you people get over Western 
“horse operas.” For it was merely a 
routine “Night of Thrills” which we 
staged in the auditorium of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C., on October 
23, 1954. 

Spearheaded by* the Messrs. Charles 
Moskowitz and Richard Wright, Gen¬ 
eral Chairman and Co-Chairman respec¬ 
tively, “The Night of Thrills” proved 
to be just that, with an assist from the 
following volunteers: Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Kleberg, Mrs. Charles Moskowitz. 
Mrs. Robert Panara, Mrs. Richard 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis, Mrs. Donald 
Peterson, and Mr. Marvin Spence. 

Candidly speaking, we drew an S. R. 
0. crowd in excess of 500 people that 
night, many of them coming from points 
as far distant as Ohio, Kentucky, Penn 
sylvania, New York, and New Jersey. 
All told, the time whiled away in fun 
and frolic added up to 4 solid hours— 
not including the varsity intercollegiate 
football game witnessed earlier in the 
afternoon and the subsequent Box Sup¬ 
per which was thrown into the bargain. 
Just think of it, and then imagine how 
you naive denizens of the sunshine state 


By Robert F. Panara 

might have reacted to such a '‘World’s 
Fair” attraction as this: a football game, 
a Box Supper, movies, story-telling, 
skits, speeches, and on top of it all an 
All-Star TV program which might easily 
have held its own with the usual 
“Comedy Hour” and “Toast of the 
Town” attractions on live TV. And all 
this for only a dollar and a half (the 
Box Supper alone was worth this $1.50, 
consisting as it did of your choice of 
southern fried chicken, Virginia ham, 
or fried shrijnp—with all the trimmings, 
etc.) 

But, as we said before, it was all 
routine procedure in the way of Eastern 
entertainment, and rather than consume 
as much valuable space in the SW as 
you people did in the December (1954) 
issue, we’ll be content merely to let the 
accompanying photographs tell the 
story. Oh yes — it might be added in 
passing that we raked in a cash sum of 
$807.77, and a combined pledge of $3 ? - 
052. 27 for the N.A.D. Fund. 

(The Silent Worker is glad to give 
space to any N.A.D. benefit , whether 
from the East or the West , and the only 
reason it doesn’t give more is that too 
many people take their affairs in stride 
and forget to write them up or send 
photos. Thanks to the D. C. folks for 
their help. — Ed.) 

In brief, it all goes to prove that al¬ 
though you people got there (in the SW) 
the “fustest” there is no evidence that 
vou also had “the mostest” to offer those 
folks who came from far and near and 
who shelled out the hard cash in ex¬ 
pectation of having a wonderful time. 
(P.S. Don’t you wish you-all were 
there?) Just for the record, the follow¬ 
ing breakdown of activities is hereby 
listed: 

Afternoon Program, (Hotchkiss Field )— 

Gallaudet College vs. Bridgewater 

College. 

Box Supper (College “Snack Bar” and 

Gymnasium) — 5 to 8 p.m. 


Evening Program 

I. “The Star Spangled Banner” — Mrs. 
Leo Lewis 

II. Master of Ceremonies—Mr. Charles 
Moskowitz 

III. “ICanny & Sue” (Skit)—Miss Mary 
Grever and Mr. George Kannapell 

IV. “Top Banana” (Skit) — Russell 
Stecker and Tom Cuscaden 

V. “The Wizard of Menlo Park” 
(Story) — Mr. Frank Hoppaugh 

VI. “The Deaf Olympics” and “Inter¬ 
national Deaf Congress” (movie- 
Traveltalk) — Mr. Mario Santin 

VII. “The N.A.D.” (Talk)—Mr. David 
Peikoff 

VIII. All-Star Variety Show — Mr. 
Robert Panara (Director) 

Featuring the Students of Gallaudet 

College: 

Master of Ceremonies — Harry 
Scofield (as “Ed Sullivan” 

Guest EmCee — A1 Berke 
(as “Arthur Godfrey”) 

1. Ballet de Boheme—Virginia Luke, 
Corrine Lee, Suzanne Mog 

2. “An American in Paris” (Skit) — 
Seymour Bernstein, Don Leitch, 
Herb Larson, Warren Jones. 

3. French Apache Dance — Barbara 
Stanton and Joe Velez 

4. Hawaiian Hula Dance — Marjorie 
Tomei and Bill Sugiyama 

5. “The Man of the Flying Trapeze” 
(Barber Shop Quartet” — Warren 
Jones, Don Leitch, Herb Larson, 
Seymour Bernstein 

6. “O, Mammy!” (Minstrel Man) — 
Harry Scofield 

7. Night Club Revue — Bea Maestas 
and Tom Rucker (as “Frances 
Langford and Buddv Ebsen”) 

Don Majocha and Agnes Pekar 
(as “Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca”) 

Joe Velez and Jan Repass (as 
“Jerry Lewis and Dean Martin”) . 

IX. Grand Finale: N.A.D. “Call To 
Action” (featuring John Smith. 
Track Champion of World Deaf 
Olympics, and entire Cast) 


Snack Bar at Gallaudet, scene of the box supper. 


The S.R.O. crowd in the college "Hall of Fame," Chapel Hall. 







In the picture at the left, Joe Velez and Babs Stanton, do "The French Apache." Next, Jones, Bernstein, Larson, and Leitch sing "The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze," with Pickell in the barber's chair. Right, Majocha and Pekar as Sid Caeser and Imogene Coca. Below, 
Maesttas and Rucker, alias Langford and Ebsen, sing, "The Man wiih the Banjo." Scofield as Al Jolson sings "O, Mammy." Right, Bill 
Sugiyama and Marjorie Tomei give "The Hawaiian Hula." 


Below, at left, Velez and Repass as Jerry Lewis and Dean Martin. In the center, Geo. Gordon Kannapell whoops it up with the old 
college yell, while Chairman Moskowitz and Miss Grever clap hands in rhythmic time. Drum beater is R. Panara. Right, Kannapell 
makes an impassioned plea for contributions to the N.A.D. with deaf Olympic Champion John Smith looking on. 













Zhe Educational front and Parents’ "Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 



W. T. GRIFFING 


Hello, there! Here we are again to 
huddle with you in the little red school- 
house to talk about this and that, mostly 
that. We have just finished with our in¬ 
come tax, so we are far from being in 
our most cheerful mood. We feel the 
payment we made 
represents the cost 
of a new battleship! 
How is it up your 
way? 

* * * 

Here is a this: we 
have had several 
visits with our fav¬ 
orite doc at his clin¬ 
ic. He evidenced a 
keen interest in our German goitre. In 
case your knowledge of medicine is as 
dismal as ours, we will tell you that that 
dread disease is nothing more than a 
stomach that protrudes as a result of 
eating not too wisely but too well. 

Doc, in between jabs of a 12-inch 
needle that seemed to pierce our arm 
to come out in the region of our breast 
bone, told us we would live to be a hun¬ 
dred. Now, you know how much longer 
you have to put up with us, so we will 
just take a short recess in order for 
those who are in despair to beat it to 
the nearest exit. 

We told Doc we thought Venus, with 
no arms, had the right idea about 
needle shots. The old reprobate said, 

“Hip, hip, hoorah!” 

* * * 

Here is a thought: a deaf man went 
up to a long-winded speaker who had 
just concluded an address and said, 
“That was the best speech I never 
heard!” 

Enough of this nonsense. We do have 
a few serious things to discuss with 
you. We would like an opinion from 
you on the paragraph which is to follow 
this one. 


We had an interesting letter from a 
friend whose opinion we respect more 
than just a little. He rather floored us 
with the savagery with which he tore 
into a question we put to him. It may 
floor you, too. Read on — 

“After years of teaching the deaf, 
why can’t a few of these old-timers sit 
down and write textbooks? All kinds 
of professors at colleges and universities 
and no doubt some high-school teachers 
write textbooks of all kinds. 

“I have a very simple answer: NO¬ 
BODY KNOWS HOW MUCH TO EDU¬ 
CATE THE DEAF! Of course, I include 
myself. If I knew how to educate them, 
I’d write a book on it. 

“A minor reason is: there is always 
a limited sale of books in prospect if 


you write a textbook to be used in 
schools for the deaf. However, it is pos¬ 
sible that really good textbooks for the 
deaf would be attractive in regular 
schools also. It depends on how much 
common sense is put into them.” 

* fl- fl- 

It is with a sense of gratitude and 
satisfaction that we read there is a good 
possibility of a residential school be¬ 
coming a reality in the state of Wy¬ 
oming, which is one of the very few 
without such a school. 

These residential schools are mighty 
good investments. Evidently the various 
states think along like lines because 
they are pouring millions of dollars in¬ 
to the construction of new buildings and 
equipment. 

We hope Wyoming authorities come 
up with a winner. 

a- % fl¬ 
it is reported, too, that one of the 

finest little colleges in the world. Gal- 
laudet, may he given a grant of $2,- 
225,000 by the Congress of the United 
States with which to build and expand 
so that it can be fully accredited. Presi¬ 
dent Dwight Eisenhower has approved 
this sum. 

lust recently the college received 

$259,000 for a new library building. 

This was increased by a $100,000 gift 
from the alumni of the college, thus 
the first new building on the Green 
since Fowler Hall (coed dormitory) 
will soon be started. 

President Elstad, a fighter if ever 
there was one, should be weighted down 
by all kinds of medals! He has worked 
hard, and the proof of the pudding will 

soon be the eating. 

* * * 

We were favorably impressed by the 
picture showing the NAD exhibit at the 
California State Fair. If would be a fine 
thing could this exhibit go to the rounds 

of all state fairs. 

* * * 

Say, the AAAD National Basketball 
Tournament will have come off in Los 
Angeles before this issue of the Worker 
hits the stands. It should be outstand¬ 
ing in every respect. The committee is 
tempting the menfolks with visions of 
swooning at the feet of Marilyn Mon¬ 
roe, while the ladies — bless ’em —are 
kept on pins and needles with the 
thought that Rock Hudson might be 
around to bat his long eyelashes in their 
general direction. 

Any way you look at it, that commit¬ 
tee is smart! We note that six big news¬ 
paper men are on the honorarv commit¬ 
tee. And, honeys, how we deaf can use 
all that publicity that will come our 
way. 


The 75th diamond jubilee convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
will come off in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 
2-9, with headquarters at the swank 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel. We are prom¬ 
ised something out of this world, so you 
had better be there to find out what 
you are not going to miss come lleh, (a 
naughty word) and high water. 

A guy out in California has advised 
us to start saving our pennies. He put 
that down on a nice Chrismas card. If 
he is listening in on this, he will be 
pleased to know we haven’t even made 
a single pass with a hammer at our 
piggy bank. 

fl- fl- fl- 

Then, there is the gathering of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
ever your friend and your well-wisher 
whether you be a member or otherwise. 
The NFSD plans its fun for the big 
town of Buffalo, New York, for August 
10-13. 

President Arthur Roberts and his 
helpers in Chicago have certainly 
budded a safe and sound insurance or¬ 
ganization for the welfare of the deaf. 
The motto of the late President Gibson, 
“Carry On,” has been well taken care 
of. 

a- * * 

The teachers and their bosses will be 
in Hartford for their convention the last 
of June. We have hopes, even though 
our fingers are crossed, that some big- 
hearted guy will try to get something 
done about a service pin for teachers 
and administrators of long standing. 

In short, we want a pin that will tell 
the cockeyed world that we are a teacher 
of the deaf, that we are mightv proud 
of the fact, and that we have been re¬ 
ceiving apples from the pupils for all 
of 31 years. 

* -x- * 

The summer vacation will be here 
before we half know it. Vacation time 
can be deadly as well as pleasant. It is 
the time when the parents can come for¬ 
ward to take up when we teachers will 
have to leave off when school closes. 
Parents should be willing to try to help 
their children to a gainful summer at 
home. 

Books, if they are truly read, are a 
good thing. A deaf child can never read 
too much. If we know of a sure and 
quick way parents could get to their 
children we would put it down here; 
but despite all our teaching experience 
we are as far off from a solution as we 
were when we started out. 

* * * 

Well, bbb, the boss man, is fit to be 
tied. The three R’s are off in the corner 
chuckling fit to kill. Here is a third fit 
— it is ours and a humdinger. Thank 
you for coming this far with us. See 
you next month, we hope, we hope. 

— WTG 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
IVA SMALLIDGE 

As told to Jerry Fail and George Elliott 


June 8: (continued) 

Returning to Hong Kong, we sat 
down to a luscious dinner of lobster and 
shrimp at the Parisienne Cafe, which 
tho’ located in the alley, is said to be 
one of the snazziest eateries iit Hong 
Kong. Anyway, the dry martini we 
ordered before dinner was out of this 
world. After dinner we took another 
ferry ride to Kowloon just for the heck 
of it and I was fascinated by the people 
in the Jingle Bar (seaman’s center) 
where I tasted a Tom Collins. Don’t 
ask me what I expected it to taste like. 

My impressions of Hong Kong mostly 
concern the native dress. I noticed that 
the eyes of the Chinese are not quite as 
slanted as those of Japanese and they 
seem to be taller and slenderer too. 
Many Americans here and a lot of good- 
looking British servicemen. The history 
of Hong Kong is most interesting, too. 
The Japanese forces occupied the island 
on Christmas Day, 1941, and surren¬ 
dered it again to the British in 1945. 
The island has an area of 32 square 
miles and is composed largely of barren 
rock that rises from sea level to around 
1825 feet, except for Victoria Peak, 
which dominates the island. The climate 
is sub-tropical; it is quite humid from 
May to October, though the rest of the 
year is cool and dry. The population 
numbers about two million and the 
shopkeepers seem to be adept at bargain¬ 
ing, or so I think from all the haggling 
over prices T indulged in. I am really 
sorry that I did not find time to visit 
Shaukiwan, a thriving fishing village 
nearbv. The greatest spot of interest in 


Hong Kong seems to be the Tiger Balm 
Gardens whose huge pagoda can be seen 
from the ship’s deck. 

A Walla-walla (water taxi) took us 
back to the ship at a late hour and we 
sail soon for Subic Bay. Marie and a 
group of the women passengers are fly¬ 
ing to Bangkok and will meet the ship 
again at Singapore. They’ll miss Subic 
Bay and Manila and I am greatly 
tempted to go with them but, miss out 
on seeing Bataan and Corregidor? I 
should live so long ... so, I’ll stick 
with the S.S. Madison. Everyone on 
board seems to have stowed away a case 
of gin and scotch and from where I sit 
it looks like we are going to have some 
really bang-up cocktail parties before 
dinner tonight. 

June 10: Subic Bay, P. I. 

Anchored in Quarantine at 11 a.m. 
and first thing that caught my eye was 
the big Navy Base and Air field on which 
the U. S. is spending some twenty mil¬ 
lion dollars. It has been a year in the 
process of construction with two more 
years to go. Was told there are around 
7000 islands in the Phillipines and I saw 
the rusted hulks of wrecked and bombed 
ships along the shore of Subic Bay as we 
entered the Bay, relics of World War II. 
Got my first glimpse of Mt. Bataan, 
which is 117 miles from Manila and re¬ 
called the infamous Death March of 
1941, which started at the foot of Mt. 
Bataan. 

One of our passengers had neglected 
to have typhus injections and no one 
was allowed to go ashore until the Port 



With native guide, Iva makes friends with 
an elephant in Colombo, Ceylon. 


Officers and a doctor came aboard. 
While waiting for them to lower the 
quarantine flag, I watched the unloading 
of some 150 eighty-five foot logs and 
considered it good riddance for we do 
seem to be riding a bit higher in the 
water since we got rid of those old logs. 
Would hate to ride out a storm with 
them on the ship. 

The ship finally moved into the pier 
and after the unloading of frozen foods 
we were allowed to go ashore at 7:30 
p.m. We were at a loss just where to 
go until we ran into one of the ship’s 
officers who steered us to the Offiicer’s 
Port Lounge, where we enjoyed the danc¬ 
ing and stared at the native Philipino 
girls, who are positively beautiful. Most 
of them seemed to be escorted by service¬ 
men. Money exchange in Subic Bay is 
ihe Philippine Peso and on the Naval 
Station we used Military Payment Certi¬ 
ficates. Returned to the ship, where 
Mike the radio operator handed me my 
first Radio-Gram. It turned out to be 
from Jerry Craven, Navy Chief Petty 
Officer stationed at Manila, whom I knew 
back in L. A. a couple of years ago and 
who has since married a native Philip¬ 
pine girl. Jerrv said he would meet me 
at the Manila dock, hurrah! Better get 
some shut eve, big day ahead in Manila 
and we sail in the morning. 

June I I: Manila, P. I. 

We sailed out of Subic Bay at 9 this 
morning and reached Manila at 2:30 this 
afternoon. Kept running from one side 
of the ship to the other trying to see 
Bataan and Corregidor when we passed 

Teachers and four of the students at the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 
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between them entering Manila Bay. Be¬ 
fore World War II I am certain I never 
heard tell of either Bataan or Corregidor 
and if I had I probably would not have 
been interested. Now, however, I 
thought of MacArthur and General 
Wainwright and how MacArthur and 
his wife and son escaped to Australia, 
leaving Waiwright on Corregidor. His¬ 
tory has it that the Japanese captured 
Bataan April 9th, 1942 and Corregidor 
May 6, 1942, after prolonged warfare. 

Was as nervous as a hen on a hot 
griddle waiting to see Jerry and his wife. 
Greeted them like long-lost friends and 
it was wonderful to see a familiar face 
in this far-off land, you can well im¬ 
agine. Mrs. Craven is a beautv, no kid¬ 
ding. Jerrv took all of us in his car, the 
Chevy he brought over from the States 
on a tour of Manila, showing me the 
famous Walled City, which is densely 
inhabited, containing buildings and an¬ 
cient dwellings dating back to the days 
of the Spaniards but which are now 
badly damaged from the ravages of war. 
Little or no effort at repair work has 
been undertaken apparently. It seems 
that the Walled City is where the Jap¬ 
anese made their last stand when Mac¬ 
Arthur returned to take Manila in 1944. 
It is now called the Intermuros. 

We crossed the Pazig River bridge to 
the shopping center and the Avenue 
Rizal, which is Manila’s main street, but 
found it so crowded that we did not try 
any shopping. There are no streetcars in 
Manila; only Jeepneys or small buggies 
drawn by small native horses. Hundreds 
of refugees live inside the old bombed 
buildings and makeshift shacks are 
everywhere, most of them filthy and piti¬ 
ful. Got a good look at Santo Tomas, 
the P. 0. W. Camp, and thanked my 
lucky stars I was here in peace time. 
Here in Manila and Subic Bay, it is im¬ 
possible to forget the horrors of war; 
evidence of the horrible bombings is 


everywhere and it takes very little im¬ 
agination to realize what really happened 
in the Philippines during the years be¬ 
tween 1941 and 1944. 

Was quite happy to turn my back on 
the ravaged buildings and visit Jerry and 
Mrs. Craven’s apartment. Jerry obtained 
passes to the Air Force base and we had 
dinner at the Port Airmen’s Open Mess 
before shopping at the Exchange Store 
with Military money. Currency is the 
Philippine peso; $2.00 to U. S. dollar. 
The national flower of the Philippines is 
the sampaquita and I took one back to 
the ship with me. The Cravens accom¬ 
panied me back aboard for a visit before 
we were forced to bid each other a re¬ 
luctant farewell. Jerry is stationed at 
Bagobantag, where the Naval Transmit¬ 
ter Station for Cavite is located, and is 
due to be rotated back to the States in 
April, 1955. 

One of the customs officials told me 
that there is a School for the Deaf in 
Manila and I could howl at not learning 
about it sooner. However, it is too late 
now so I’ll get some sleep. We sail at 
3:30 a.m. bound for Singapore and I 
remember reading somewhere about a 
Sultan of Johore. Wonder if I’ll see a 
real live Sultan? And do Sultans really 
have harems? 

Just between you and me, I have a 
horrible suspicion! I am, according to 
the crew, living up to everything ex¬ 
pected of a tourist, what with all the 
inane queries I put to them. Well, I can 
only retort that I did not come along 
just for the boat ride, period. 

June 15: Singapore, Malaya 

Arrived in the harbor at 10 this 
morning and mail call brought me a 
letter from Ahmed Sarny of Alexandria, 
Egypt, who will escort us on a tour of 
Cairo and vicinity when we reach Suez 
Harbor around mid-July. I will tell you 
more about Ahmed Sarny later, he is 



A Chinese fish vendor of Penang, Malaya. 


associated with the Egyptian Hearing 
Center in Alexandria, which assigns 
guides to all deaf tourists visiting the 
land of the Pharaohs. 

Took launch to the dock where we 
sought out the money-changer and found 
the rate here to be three to one U.S. 
dollar. Stopped at the post office near 
the dock, a stop I seem to make at every 
port. Visited the bazaar known as 
Change Alley, composed of numerous 
little curio shops, and lunched at Robin¬ 
son’s Department store, where I left six 
rolls of film to be developed. Spent the 
rest of the day shopping around until 
early evening, when I returned to the 
harbor to find our floating hotel along¬ 
side the quay. Spent most of the eve¬ 
ning up on the flying bridge and finally 
decided to sleep up there all night. It 
is so hot in my cabin. Marie and her 
companions arrived late in the evening 
from Bangkok. Thailand. Will badger 
her with questions tomorrow. 

June 16: Singapore 

Visit to the Haw Par Villa was first 
on the agenda this morning. The Villa 
is a huge empty house entirely sur¬ 
rounded by fantastic gardens, grottos 
and pagodas built by the Tiger Balm 
King, Aw Boon Har. It has gigantic 
statues and scenes cut from mortar de¬ 
picting Chinese legends and myths. The 
most interesting was the scene called 
Purgatory, which is composed of ten 
courts of justice for sinners and erring 
souls. Life-like statues gave a horrify¬ 
ing sense of realism to the scenes show¬ 
ing terrible torture chambers wheiein 
unfortunates were put to slow death 
in boiling cauldrons, crushing wheels, 
vivisection, etc. Placards were gruesome, 
reading Grilling Pillar, Chamber of Dis- 

Iva perches atop a camel led by her Arab 
guide during visit to the Pyramids, Cairo, 
Egypt. 
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Going as close as she dared, Iva snapped 
this photograph of a Hindu snake-charmer 
and his cobra during performance aboard 
the ship docked at Karachi, Pakistan. 

embowelment, Chamber of Volcanoes, 
Tongue Pulling, Belly Splitting, City 
of Suicide, and many others. Each one 
was vividly demonstrated by the life¬ 
like statues and I passed on with a hor¬ 
rid feeling of nausea, wishing I had 
known what I was going to see before 
I saw it. 

After lunch at Little’s Department 
store I picked up the pictures I had left 
to be developed and returned to the 
ship. After dinner I went ashore again 
to the Adephi Hotel, from where we 
all took in a Richard Widmark movie. 
Movie audience seemed no different 
from those back in Los Angeles but 
was surprised to learn that the theatre 
had a regular “bar” on the second 
floor. At the end of the film showing, 
everyone had to rise and stand during 
the playing of “Long Live the Queen.” 
Taxied back to the ship and to bed early 
because tomorrow is gonna be a big 
day ... we are going sightseeing and I 
want to visit Johore Bahru. Am not a 
bit homesick anymore; in fact I think 
I could £0 on like this forever and ever. 
Too bad I wasn’t born a man; I’d 
spend the rest of my life wandering 
around strange, faraway places ... a 
rolling stone gathering no moss. 

June 19: Port Sweetenham, Malaya 

It rained and it rained! It has rained 
during most of my stay and they tell 
me it rains a lot here. I am ready to 
believe anything they tell me about Ma¬ 
laya by this time. Port Sweetenham is 
famous as a rubber port on the Malayan 

With Ahmed Sarny of Alexandria, Egypt, on 
the sands at Cairo. Sarny, who calls himself 
"Destolf," meaning the Desert Wolf, is con¬ 
nected with the Egyptian Hearing Center in 
Alexandria. He was assigned by the Cen¬ 
ter to be Iva's guide during her visit to 
Suez, Cairo, and Alexandria. 


Peninsula and I went ashore hoping to 
see something of interest. However a 
trip into the village some five miles in¬ 
land was uneventful; I saw the usual 
native huts, stores, and such. We all 
stopped over at the Seaman’s Club 
where we took in a Bogart-Stanwyck 
movie and I am more than ever con¬ 
vinced that our ship’s 3rd Mate is a 
dead-ringer for Humphrey Bogart. Back 
to the ship at an early hour to watch 
dock laborers unload bales of rubber 
and while away the hours. We sail at 
midnight and will reach Penang around 
noon tomorrow. Hear tell there are a 
lot of beautiful temples there. 

June 17: Singapore 

Visited Leong Sam See Temple this 
morning. Of course we had to remove 
our shoes and if this keeps up I will ac¬ 
quire the habit of removing my shoes 
every time I go indoors henceforth. 
Craned my neck to see all of the 100 
feet high Giant Buddha, the immense 
image of Lord Buddha which is sur¬ 
rounded by one thousand lights. At the 
Mariammau Temple we made the ac¬ 
quaintance of two Chinese gentlemen, 
Mr. Jan King Loch, President of Bud¬ 
dhist Union (English Section) and Mr. 
Sim Boon Hwee, representative of the 
Manufacture Life Insurance Co. They 
look us on a tour of the Temple and 
invited us to tea, all the time bowing 
and bowing with their hands clasped 
as in prayer. Felt sorta silly having 
them bow at me that-a-way; after all 
I’m no Queen of Sheba! 

Next stop was the Jalau Seugum 
Shrine out in the jungle where we again 
removed our shoes before entering. Was 
given a book about Buddhism and 
photographs of the Shrine. Will make it 
a point to read that book someday and 
find out just what it is all about any¬ 
way. 

Back in the business district I got 
my fill of shopping. Back on the ship 


after dinner I sat on deck and watched 
it rain. And I do mean rain . . . rain 
such as we had never seen before. Many 
foreign ships coming and going, 
amongst them the Flying Enterprise 
“2” with Captain Carlsen aboard. Wish 
I dared try to mosey over and get a 
look at the now famous Capt. Carlsen. 
Am invited out to dinner later this eve¬ 
ning so better put on my face and spruce 
up a bit . . . might run into a good 
looking native gent ashore! Am told to 
watch my step . . . anything can happen 
in Singapore. Now what?? 

June 18: Singapore and Johore, Bahru, 
Malaya 

Superb dinner last night in the 
Chinese Quarter with drinks and Can¬ 
tonese food. We piled into a limousine 
belonging to one of our native hosts 
and were driven in style with me hang- 
ging out the window looking for a Sul¬ 
tan. Ended the evening with a drive 
out into the country and back through 
the city to the swanky Embassy Hotel’s 
roof-top dance floor. Fell into my bunk 
completely dead at 2 a.m. without see¬ 
ing anyone or anything even slightly 
resembling a Sultan. Maybe they have 
them farther off in the jungles?? Was 
off again at an ungodly hour this morn¬ 
ing to catch a bus to Johore, Bahru, 
and half an hour ride at the cost of 80c 
which took us through the jungle. Saw 
many thatched native huts nestled 
against banana and coconut palm trees 
and thick green ferns just like we see 
in the movies. Everything so green de¬ 
spite the high humidity and I fully ex¬ 
pected man-eating cannibals to jump 
out of the jungle at anv moment. Got 
a passing glance of the Singapore High 
School and crossed the Causeway over 
the big river where we were stopped at 
the Behru State Line for inspections. 
Nosed about the vegetable, fruit and 
fish markets along with the humped 
cows called Brahmans. The cows were 
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everywhere; I jumped three feet when 
one of them looked over my shoulders 
to inspect a pile of tropical fruit. The 
market-keepers have unusual cash- 
registers: merely tin cans held up with 
a rubber band. 

Upon asking about a proposed visit 
to a nearby rubber plantation, we were 
advised not to go because the jungle 
was alive with bandits. That was enough 
for us and were a scared bunch as we 
piled back into the bus for the return 
to Singapore. We passed a Chinese 
cemetery with odd shaped tombstones; 
Queen Elizabeth’s Estate; and got a 
thrill out of seeing Shell and Mobilgas 
signs, tho’ we saw some of those back 
in Japan. However, it served to remind 
us that we were not too far from the 
civilized world, if you know what I 
mean. 

Back on the ship I was introduced 
to a 28-year-old Indian, E. Zaincodin, 
who hails from Cochin, India, and is a 
clerk on the docks. He amazed me with 
his ability to speak and write four lan¬ 
guages and ended up by scaring me to 
death when he'asked me to let him take 
me on a tour of the city. Declined his 
offer as nicely as I could, meanwhile 
glancing nervously about for Marie. 

Spent all evening in my cabin writ¬ 
ing up my trip-log, as we sail around 
midnight for Port Sweethenham, Ma¬ 
laya. Though I am greatly interested in 
the city, I do not care to linger long 
in Singapore; there are too manv other 
places I am eager to see. Singapore is 
quite a large city situated mostly along 
the waterfront. The climate is hot and 
humid. Tourists really suffer from prick - 
Iv heat and Marie and I are no excep¬ 
tions. Singapore is a British city and a 
very bustling city, the capital of the 
Malay States. It is truly the ‘main inter¬ 
section’ of Asia and has many fine gov¬ 
ernment buildings. It is a Chinese city, 
too. with many Chinese living there and 
an Indian city as well, as evidenced bv 
the numerous Hindus. It is crowded 
with small stores and curio shops and 
the nicer hotels are the A del phi, Em¬ 
bassy, Raffles, and the Southern. A 
river and canal pass through the city 
and are crowded with sampans and fish¬ 
ing scows. Thatch-roofed native huts in 
the jungle are built on stilts and lan¬ 
guages spoken are Mandarin, Malayan, 
and Indian, as well as English and 
Chinese. I noticed many French soldiers 
and sailors on the streets and was en¬ 
chanted with the turbans and ‘fez’ caps 
of the Hindus, who never cut their hair. 
Hindu religious women wear gold and 
silver on their foreheads and on each 
side of the nose and wrap themselves 
in saris from head to foot. Indian men 
and women wear mostly sarongs and 
leather slippers with a ring around th^ 
big toe. Some of the Chinese appeared 
dressed in Madarin style and I saw one 


Chinese woman with feet only four 
inches long. Tried to photograph her 
but she scurried away when she realized 
my intent. 

Store clerks are cordial; give you 
soda pop to drink and a stool to sit on 
while you shop. Transportation is by 
bus, taxi, motorcycle, bikes, and rick¬ 
shaws, which are really bikes with side¬ 
cars attached. All banks are guarded 
by turbaned Hindus who can look quite 
ferocious when necessary. 

June 20: Penang, Malaya 

Arrived here at 2 p.m. and hastened 
ashore to find all stores closed, it being 
Sunday. Stopped at the Kuan Im Tong 
Temple on Pitt Street, 153 years old, 
where the White Tiger Worship rites 
were in full swing. The temple is al¬ 
most black with age and the smoke of 
joss-stick incense burners which deco¬ 
rate the halls. Rickshaws here are bikes 
with seats in front and the trolley buses 
are called Jetties. Many Indians and 
Hindus here and all dressed in Malayan 
and Juji sarongs. All of them bare¬ 
footed, too! Perhaps I should go bare¬ 
footed, too, then I wouldn’t have to be 
shedding my shoes every time I come 
to a temple. A little Hindu girl obliging¬ 
ly posed for a picture and I hope she 
didn’t realize I only wanted the picture 
because of the beautiful rubi stone she 
wore in her nose. Many of the Hindu 
women wear chains (anklets) around 
their ankles. Beach Street as well as 
Light Street are the best shopping cen¬ 
ters in Penang and the best hotels are 
the Eastern and Oriental. Currency is 
the same as Singapore: 3.00 to U.S. 
dollar. 

Quite put out at not going to Snake 
Temple, too far and too costly I’m told. 
The first thing to catch your eye in 
Penang is the Big Clock and nearby is 
the post office and the Mariner Club. 

I attended Catholic church services 
and, wearing no hat, I was permitted to 
lie a hankie on my head inside the 
church. I hired a campan for the ride 
back to the ship and found it more 
thrilling than the customary launch. 
The passengers are beginning to get 
used to seeing me return to the ship by 
almost any type of conveyance that 
floats and they opine they wouldn’t be 
surprised if I swam back some time. 
That’s an idea . . . maybe they’ll lower 
a life boat for me. 

Settled down to spend the night out 
on the flying bridge under the stars but 
it suddenly turned cool and I hastened 
to mv warm bunk. Not much on the 
agenda for tomorrow. We’ll sail tomor¬ 
row night for Colombo, Ceylon. 

June 22: Bay of Bengal enroute to 
Colombo, Ceylon 

Soent most of vesterday, and most of 
my money, shopping around in Penang 


and lunched at the Mariner Club. The 
Captain invited me to join him up on 
the Bridge where I watched them turn 
the big ship around and head out to 
sea bound for Colombo at 8:30 p.m. 
We are in Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean. 

Liked my visit to Penang, a beauti¬ 
fully scenic city on the west side of the 
Malay Peninsula. It is mostly a resort 
with about 125,000 people and lovely 
parks and gardens. From the top of 
Penang Hill you can see the entire city, 
the Straits and the mainland of Ma¬ 
laya. Trip to the Hill is made by cable 
car and very exciting. 

I am anxius to see Ceylon. We have 
run into a monsoon and it rained all 
night long, though I am glad of the 
cooler weather. Not feeling so good to¬ 
day and the other passengers are also 
feeling under the weather. Spent most 
of today just lolling around and it looks 
like we are running into a real storm. 
It is still raining today and though it 
is not quite dark yet I am ready to crawl 
into my bunk and sleep the clock 
around. Alwavs considered mvself a 
good sailor but right now I’d feel better 
with mv feet on good, solid Terra Firma. 

June 25: Colombo. Ceylon 

Arrived in harbor at 6 a.m. and very 
glad of it because I was beginning to 
get mightv restless during the long trip 
from Penang. Washed and ironed, set 
Marie’s hair, and attended various small 
narties given bv members of the officers 
in an effort to while away the hours. 

Trip ashore was via sampan, a 
canvas-covered boat rowed by two na¬ 
tives with long oars, meanwhile telling 
myself fervently that I wasn’t gonna 
visit any more temples in my stock¬ 
inged feet. The impressive Grand Ori¬ 
ental Hotel is near the dock and so is 
the usual Big Clock and post office. 
Stopped at curio shops and a Hindu 
woman in a large market became very 
interested in showing me how to wear 
a sari. Noticed many lovely bags and 
purses which I was told were made by 
the children at the school for the deaf, 
which is too far away to visit. Colombo 
is a rather small city and Ceylon is a 
rather small island; Kandy, a city 72 
miles away by car over jungle roads is 
well worth seeing and it was there that 
I took my first elephant ride, which is 
really something to write home about. 
Watched elephants taking dancing les¬ 
sons at the Zoological Gardens and got 
scared out of a year’s growth by a huge 
Bengal tiger. Noticed many Bullock 
Carts drawn by oxen and paused for a 
while watching elephants at work haul¬ 
ing logs. Many natives working in the 
tea field, which reminded me that Cey¬ 
lon is famous for tea. 

(Continued next month) 
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A SOFTBALL 

/ nTOURMEVl 


Q&AVAT 


L WH EY HIAH Oj 

THE BIGGEST 


OF THE YEAR! 


Celebrating the 75th Anniversary 


of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


July 2-9, 1955 


SHERATON-GIBSON HOTEL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Get Your Hotel Reservations and Pre-Registration Tickets Now 


For Hotel Reservations, write: 

GUS STRAUS 

3319 S. Woodmont Ave., 

Cincinnati 13, Ohio 


For Pre-Registration Tickets, write: 

MISS PEARL DAULTON 
4168 Webster Street 
Norwood 12, Ohio 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


Swinging 
'round the nation 

HARRIETT B. VOTAW 



The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, California. 

Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 

Correspondents should send their news to 
the Assistant News Editor serving their states. 

Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


OREGON . . . 

A batch of news items, complete with 
snaps, was received from Ernest Stack, 
2207 East 30th Street, Vancouver, Wash¬ 
ington, and since this is the first from 
the Northwest, we will print as Ernest 
wrote: 

The Second Annual N.W.A.A.D. Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament was held in our fa¬ 
mous City of Roses, Portland, February 
25-26, with six teams participating from 
four states and Canada. Ye Scribe is 
proud to say that Portland will represent 
the N.W.A.A.D. in the Nationals in Los 
Angeles come April 6-9. 

The Portland boys really had to be at 
their best in their final game, after sub¬ 
duing the Vancouver, B.C., and Boise, 
Idaho, teams. The game was with Oak¬ 
land and it was nip and tuck up the first 
half with Oakland leading 22-21. The 
clincher came in the third quarter when 
Oakland failed to make a single point, 
and Portland won with plenty to spare, 
45-33. 

A large crowd of local and out-of- 
town fans attended and tp the writer’s 
point of view, it was well handled by the 
local committee. 

The tournament ended up as follows: 
Portland, 1st; Oakland, 2nd; Boise, 3rd; 
Seattle, 4th; Vancouver, B.C.* 5th; and 
Sacramento, 6th. 

Does honesty really pay? One James 
Patterson finds a woman’s purse in his 
driveway when he arrived home after 
visiting friends. He returned the purse 
and contents of $75.00 to the rightful 
owner, according to the identification in¬ 
side. No reward. In this case, my re¬ 
actions would be “Finders Keepers, 
Losers Weepers.” In the first place how 
and why was the purse in the driveway 
and not the street? 

Wedding bells will be ringing on 
March 19 for Ron Stotler and Jennie 
Newharth. Two sweethearts of many 
years, they finally decided that two can 
live as cheaply as one. 

Roy Nye has his eyes set on July 9th 
as his wedding date. ’Tis a long way off 


yet and since I am from Missouri, I’ve 
gotta be shown first. 

Since the first of the year, when the 
new officers took over the task of run¬ 
ning the Rose City Club of the Deaf, we 
can say that there is really a lot of im¬ 
provement, both in the members’ interest 
and the financial status. The membership 
has steadily increased and we are looking 
forward to 200 members before the year 
is over. 

A basketball game was played on 
January 29 between our R.C.C.D. boys 
and a group of picked girls’ team. The 
boys dressed as girls and the girls vice 
versa. A lot of laughs and a lot of stiff 
muscles were the outcome. The final 
score was 8 to 6 in favor of the boys (in 
girls clothing). Two snapshots of the 
game accompany this article, (we could 
not find space for those snapshots this 
month, but we hope to have room for 
one of them next month. — Ed.) 

MINNESOTA . . . 

The buttons on John Schumacher’s 
coat began popping off all over the place 
February 12 with the arrival of a wee 
girl at the Schumacher household. John 
took a two-weeks vacation in late Janu¬ 
ary upon the assumption that the baby 
would put in an appearance January 27. 
However, his vacation was almost over 
by the time the little girl arrived and 
John had to return to the salt mines. 
Mrs. Schumacher’s mother came down 
from New York Mills to take over the 
household and of course John didn’t 
forget to pass out cigars. 

Latest new car owners include Neil 
Jensen, 1955 Pontiac Chieftain V8 two- 
door sedan in bright yellow with a black 
top; Theodore Stawikoski is driving a 
Pontiac two-door sedan also and Orrin 
Johnson has bought a 1955 Ford Fair- 
lane. It is a 1955 Buick Century for 
Dale Hartwig of Owatonna. 

Misses Shirley Billiar, Lorraine Ricci, 
Helen Scheer, and Betty Snow were 
among those rooting for the Twin Cities 
basketball team at the recent MAAD 
tourney in St. Louis, Mo., last month. 
They, as well as the rest of us, were 
sadly let down when our boys came out 
third best but there is always another 
year a’coming and we hope to make a 
better showing next time if we can but 
get the breaks we need. 

Two deaths occurred locally during 
February. Jacob Roberts, a lifetime resi¬ 
dent of Minneapolis, passed to the Great 


Beyond February 15, and Emil Rishavy, 
a lifetime resident of St. Paul, died Feb¬ 
ruary 28. Jacob was 68 and Emil was 
66 years old and both attended the Min¬ 
nesota School as youths. Our sympathy 
goes to their bereaved survivors. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

We finally got Allen Lindholm’s letter 
from papa Toivo and we are passing it 
on to you because it makes mighty in¬ 
teresting reading: 

“I’m 9000 feet up, flying over southern 
Japan toward the island of Kyushu, in a 
plush 6-passenger Army aircraft. How I 
got up here is a long and complicated 
story, but to simplify it, I am now in a 
new job — a general’s aide. Brig. General 
Frederick, commanding 24th Division 
Artillery, picked me for it about two 
weeks ago and I’ve been running in 
circles ever since. 

“As for what I do, anything and every¬ 
thing he wants me to do. My job is 
strictly to handle all arrangements and 
personal details for him so as to leave 
him free to conduct his job. He’s a bach¬ 
elor, so I run his house — decorate it, 
arrange parties, etc. I handle most of his 
personal correspondence, and some of his 
official correspondence. If he takes a 
trip, I make all the arrangements, set up 
a minute by minute schedule and am 
responsible for it going off properly. 
Finally, all his paperwork and appoint¬ 
ments with people come through me and 
1 take care of things he doesn’t need to 
attend to. My staff consists of a male 
stenographer, two drivers, a mess (food) 
steward and two cooks, and a maid . . . 

(Later) “We took off on a Monday 
morning for Korea. General Frederick 
wanted to inspect the positions there 
that we are going to move into and con¬ 
fer with units there that we would be 
supporting. Then we returned to Japan 
after much bouncing around by plane, 
by helicopter, and jeep, and he gave two 
parties on two consecutive evenings. So 
I’ve been on the go, believe me! We’ll 
be located about 40 miles north of Seoul 


I AM WONDERING 

why are not more of the deaf 
taking advantage of the liberal 
protection offered bv the oldest 
insurance company in America 
— at same rates as to the hear¬ 
ing. 

For your future security and 
peace of mind, write me before 
"too late!" 

MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
150 W. 22nd St. • New York 11, N. Y. 
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this time in the area around Wijoubu, 
about 25,000 yards short of the demili¬ 
tarized zone (that's been published in all 
the papers so isn’t classified). Some more 
good news . . . I’m a First Lieutenant 
now! Not because of the job, but be¬ 
cause of sufficient time in the grade of 
2nd Lieutenant. The promotion from 
2nd to 1st is almost automatic after 18 
months, provided you’ve been doing a 
satisfactory job. I received my silver 
bars a couple of days ago, but my date 
of rank is 2 Dec. 1954 . . . (Still later) 
“The way it looks now, I’ll be home by 
January, 1956.” (signed) Allen. 

So, now Allen is a First Lieutenant 
and he will be coming home, maybe, in 
January. Toivo and Lucille are so proud 
of him and who wouldn’t be? One ques¬ 
tion we would like to ask Allen is, “Is 
that maid of General Frederick’s pretty?” 
Just imagine a young man like Allen 
lording it over a steno, two drivers, a 
steward, two cooks, and a maid! Next, 
Allen may be a five-star general . . . 
could happen! 

The invitations are out and folks are 
planning a gala whing-ding April 24th 
in honor of Elmer and Edith Watt who, 
on that date, will commemorate their 
Silver Wedding Anniversary. The party 
is being held at the Los Angeles Club 
with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Watt, brother 
and sister-in-law, doing the honors. 
Many happy returns of the day, Elmer 
and Edith! 

Any more new 1955 automobiles? 
John Fails’ brand new Olds Super 88 
and Homer Thextor’s new Plymouth are 
amongst the most noticeable hereabouts 
and we hear that Odean and Virginia 
Rasmussen are in the market for a 1955 
model. Who else? 

Scarcely a deadline passes without our 
finding it necessary to record herein the 
sad news of the death of a friend. It is 
with a heavy heart that we tell you of 
the death of Terrence Homan of Ingle¬ 
wood on Friday, March 4th. Death was 
attributed to a heart attack, the second, 
Terrence having been confined to a hos¬ 
pital for several weeks last June. Our sin¬ 
cere condolences to Mr. Homan’s widow, 
Lulu and the children. 

I’m sorry, People, there just isn’t any 
news this month. With the 11th Annual 
A A AD Basketball Tournament less than 
a week away, folks haven’t anything else 
to talk about and nothing else to do but 
make plans for attending the super 
shindig. I gotta hustle too, if I am to 
see all of you there next week! 

BAY AREA NEWS . . . 

At a breakfast party given by Miss 
Helen Coffey at the Cliff House in San 
Francisco she took the occasion to an¬ 
nounce her engagement to Mr. Robert J. 
Mepham, Jr., the attorney. She has not 
yet set a date for the marriage. Mr. 
(continued on page 20 ) 



ken’s korner 

By Marcus L Kenner 


“Now Nature hangs her mantle green , 
On every blooming tree , 

And spreads her sheets o’ daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea.” 


Thus warbled Bobby Burns , who 
wrote better than he knew. For 
Spring is to poets what ham is to 
eggs. 

* * -X- 

Seven weeks in Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia, recently, set me a-thinking 
on the subject of “retirement.” 
Aside from those compelled to re¬ 
tire due to physical ailments or em¬ 
ployer policy, many persons are 
asking,—“Should 1 retire?” and “at 
what age?” Much depends on in¬ 
dividual circumstances and adjust¬ 
ment. While financial provision is 
of prime importance, it cannot al¬ 
ways guarantee happiness. Con¬ 
sideration must also be given to a 
hobby, an avocation, and some sus¬ 
taining philosophy towards life. 

The deaf, as a class, are not any 
differently affected. Loneliness for 
lack of useful activities often is the 
sad portion of the aged group who 
lead cramped lives. Busy people 
complain of lack of time. On retir¬ 
ing, would they not find time hang¬ 
ing heavily on their hands? If they 
intend to join the “Ancient Order 
of Flat Tires,” leading a life of 
boredom and creeping senility, far 
better to “die with one’s boots on.” 
Personally, if and when I do retire 
(what’s the hurry? — am only a 
mere 72) it will be because I want 
leisure time in which not only to 
loaf, but to read, to work, to “be¬ 
long” and to feel “needed.” More 
happiness is generated thus than by 
joining the “Rocking Chair Bri- 
gade.” 

•X- * * 

Columnist Leonard Lyons speak¬ 
ing of the late Dr. Ernest Hooton, 
Harvard anthropologist, says that 
he used to meet an assortment of 
people in assorted professions. 
When he met Ann Corio, the strip- 
teaser, who was appearing in sum¬ 
mer stock in Cambridge, she asked 
him, — “How do you explain the 
Cambridge phenomenon — the un¬ 
usual amount of deafness here?” 
“That’s news to me,” said Dr. 
Hooton, “who’s your authority for 
that?” . . . “Our box-office man,” 
said the stripper. “He says they all 
ask for seats up front because 
they’re hard of hearing.” 


“ Resolutions’’ Some 300 mem¬ 
bers of a professional journalistic 
fraternity, recently gathered at a 
convention, believe that “resolu¬ 
tions” should be both clear and 
concise. They, therefore, resolved 
to eliminate all the whereases and 
wherefores — as so much needless 
verbiage. Unfortunately, we, too, 
suffer from “resolutionism.” In 
fact, many, — while well meant — 
simply exist on paper and are hard¬ 
ly, if ever, enacted. Let’s have less 
of that and some more dynamic 
action, please. (Do I hear any 
cheers?) 

Apropos the above, written at our 
NAD Headquarters, where it was 
my pleasure to visit last month, our 
versatile Office Manager, Mrs. Rene 
Epding, submits a little simile. 
Says she, — “Have you noticed 
that when friends part, they say, 
‘step in some time for lunch, visit, 
etc.’ and the other person replies, 
‘sure, I will” — but he never does. 
On the other hand, if that same per¬ 
son says, ‘how about lunch next 
Tuesday?\ the other one will make 
a definite effort to meet his friend. 
Same applies to “Resolutions.” A 
plan should be made — that on a 
certain date we will do this — and 
next month something else — all 
with the ultimate purpose of ac¬ 
complishing the desired obiective. 
Mostly, we never meet a deadline— 
hut, still, that’s better than never 
doing anything.” 

Take a bow, Rene, and press this 
point at our Cinn. Convention in 

July, will you? 

* * * 

One of the main “arguments” ad¬ 
vanced by those who decline to join 
the NAD is, — what’s this organi¬ 
zation doing for the deaf? (I’ve 
seen plenty, brudder, during my re¬ 
cent visit.) Never do they stop to 
ask — how can a national body like 
ours continue functioning and 
render adequate service when they 
are not sufficiently interested to “be¬ 
long” for a paltry $2.00 a year! 

How about you and me having 
a luncheon pow-wow during week 
of July 2-9 at NAD Cincy Conven¬ 
tion? Will definitely be seein’ you, 
bud. 
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Virginia Deaf Motorist's Club President Olin L. Creasy (center) of Buena Vista confers 
with Secretary-Treasurer Warren C. Blackwell, Pulaski and Vice-President Jefferson R. 
Lawson Jr., Staunton (right) before the January 22nd eight annual basketball games be¬ 
tween the Alumni and tne VSD Raiders. (The group sponsored the game.) Absent are 
board members Isadore Hurowitz, Staunton, and Marshall J. Garrette, Alexandria. The 
same group held a meeting at "Green Hill Farm," home of the vice-president, on the 
following clay. A Road-eo has been planned for May, somewhere near Charlottesville. An 
announcement will be made later. 


Deaf Motorists' Club 
Sponsors Basketball Game 

The Virginia Deaf Motorists’ Club, a 
group of 50 drivers, sponsored the 
eighth annual basketball game Saturday 
night, January 22, between the Virginia 
School for the Deaf Raiders and the 
alumni of the school. 

Affiliated with the Richmond City 
Police Department, the organization was 
founded in 1952 to protect the rights 
of deaf drivers and to provide encour¬ 
agement. 

After the game, Miss Jane Norman 
led the students, alumni, and visitors in 
the National Anthem. Principal J. R. 
Shinpaugh Jr. then gave out class rings 
to the seniors of the school, who will 
graduate in May. 

Entertainment was in the form of skits 
and dialogues by LeRoy Christian, Olin 
Creasy, Warren Blackwell, and T. C. 
Lewellyn. Olin Creasy, an amateur ma¬ 
gician, also performed some amazing 
tricks such as pulling a live rabbit from 
a hat. 

Club president Olin Creasy, of Buena 
Vista, addressed the group at the close 
of the evening. 

Others officers included: Jefferson R. 
Lawson, vice president; Warren C. 
Blackwell, Pulaski, secretary-treasurer; 
Isadore Hurowitz and Marshall J. Alex¬ 
andria, board members. 

Incidentally, the Raiders copped their 
eleventh straight win by a bare 33-32 
count over the underrated alumni quint. 

— The Staunton Leader Papers 
as reprinted in The Virginia 
Guide 


Swinging . . . 

(continued from page \9) 

Mepham recently established an office in 
Oakland. 

A quiet ceremony in Reno before a 
Justice of the Peace recently united in 
marriage Edward Ketchum of Oakland, 
one of our star basketball players, and 
Miss Betty Wood. They were accompa¬ 
nied by Mr. and Mrs. Orval Lane, a 
sister and brother-in-law of the bride. 

Making plans for a May wedding are 
Miss Mabel Glover and Larry Jones, 
whose engagement was announced last 
month. 

A surprise bridal shower was given 
Miss Helen Coffey at Mrs. Bernice Pac- 
quett’s residence in San Francisco. 
Among the many gifts received was an 
automatic portable Roto-Broiler, given 
by the twelve hostesses. 

Dominick Ponsetti is the owner of a 
brand new Chevrolet BelAir. 

A baby girl was born on March 26 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Schoenberg. 

Mrs. Florence West of Hayward, sub¬ 
mitted the above items and Bay Area 
residents who have news items for pub¬ 
lication are invited to send or give them 
to Mrs. West. 

GEORGIA . . . 

Congratulations to Chattanooga and 
its new Division No. 140. Both Birming¬ 
ham and Atlanta sent quite a few frats 
to help with the installation. Frats from 
Atlanta who attended were: President 
H. E. Hartsfield, Vice-president J. F. 
Ponder, Bros. Don Turner, H. Taylor, 


Henry Oaks, P. W. Ligon, H. Sturgis, 
J. G. Bishop, W. J. Scott, also the Gus 
Weils, Marcus Morgans, Robert Polks, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Nix. Most of the At¬ 
lanta visitors went in cars, and although 
it rained continuously for three days and 
the rivers were overflowing their banks, 
all made the trip safely. Bros. Ligon 
and Bishop (old-timers with 40 years’ 
membership each to their credit) made 
the trip by train. (We are sorry that it 
was not understood that the ladies were 
invited — or many more might have at¬ 
tended. ) 

Victor Galloway took Atlanta’s basket¬ 
ball team to Washington, D.C., to play 
in the SEA AD Tournament, February 
25-26. The boys made the trip by plane. 

We like to report good news, but we 
have two auto accidents on the news list 
this time. The first was a Mr. Craig, 
who was injured in a crash on Lawrence- 
ville highway, no details were given us, 
except that he required hospital care. 
The other was our good friend, C. A. 
Dickson of Thomasville, Ga. Accompa¬ 
nied by a friend, he was on his way to 
a funeral when his car was wrecked. 
Mrs. Dickson was not with them. Since 
the news came to us through a party-of- 
the-second-part we have been unable to 
determine if Bro. Dickson required hos¬ 
pitalization. Anyway, we understand he 
has recovered and now has a new car. 


Register Nout! 

CAMP WILDWOOD 

For the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Children 

Beauty spot in the Berkshire Trail in 
Massachusetts. An unforgettable sum¬ 
mer vacation for girls, 6-19 years of 
age, and boys, 6-12 years. Nine weeks 
from the last week of June to the last 
week of August. 1260 feet above sea 
level. 25 acres of park-like, aromatic 
pine-wooded land. Modern motel-type 
cabins. Hot showers. Excellent meals. 
Pony and cart, riding horses, golf, 
swimming, tennis, softball game, cro¬ 
quet, trips, crafts, television. Trained 
counsellors and teachers. Doctor and 
nurse. Hearing children accepted at 
camp only if they are relatives or in¬ 
timate friends of deaf campers. Fun, 
happiness, new friendships and com¬ 
panionships. 

Further information and free 
folders may be obtained from 

MRS. GLADYS WILLIAMS 

Director and Owner 

P. O. Box 50, Route 9, 
Goshen, Massachusetts 
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By Ray F. Stallo 
969 F Street, Apt. 4 
San Bernardino, Calif. 



Bro. Dickson who is from South Caro¬ 
lina, formerly lived in Griffin, Ga., and is 
now a linotype operator on the Thomas- 
ville newspaper. 

Two new babies arrived recently; a 
lovely little girl came to the Fred Har¬ 
dens, and the J. L. Moons welcomed a 
boy. Sorry we do not have the exact 
birthdates, but some of our notes got 
lost. However, we do remember they 
arrived the latter part of February and 
the first week in March. 

The Victor Galloways have purchased 
a new home out near the Lockheed 
Plant where he works. Usually, when 
folks buy a home, they stay home a 
while, but not this generation. Victor and 
his missus are off to California in April, 
to attend the National Basketball Tour¬ 
nament. (Run along, children, and have 
a good time, the house will be there 
when you get back.) 

Miss Margie Weaver has been quite ill 
at her home, but is now improving. Her 
many friends hope she will be out soon, 
enjoying our lovely Spring weather. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Stallings have pur¬ 
chased a new home on Crew St., their 
former home was sold to the city and 
torn down to make way for the new 
Expressway going south. 

The many friends of Mrs. Nettalien 
Gholdston will be interested in learning 
that her son, Bill and his wife, June, 
came out second in the home decorating 
contest last Christmas. They won $75.00 
worth of electrical goods — which they 
chose themselves. It seems June is quite 
an artist. She painted a Madonna scene 
on their picture window, and their two 
small sons attired in choir robes sang 
carols when the judges came by. Two or 
three years ago, June won a $400.00 
freezer in a similar contest. The Ghold- 
stons, all former residents of Atlanta 
(Bill and June grew up here) now re¬ 
side in Orlando, Florida. 

Severe cold weather in February 
caused many Atlanta fans to cancel the 
trip to Cave Spring for the Georgia- 
Alabama basketball game. 

KANSAS ... 

Mrs. Edna Denton of Wichita was 
pleasantly surprised on her birthday, 
January 17, with a good dinner and gift 
presentation by the ladies of the Sewing 
Society. Mrs. Denton has given up the 
society work because of ill health of her 
husband, George. 

Bob fantz of Wichita spent his one 
week vacation in St. Louis, Mo., and 
Pratt, Kansas, the last week of February. 
He spent part of it by playing with the 
Wichita Athletic Club of the Deaf bas¬ 
ketball team in the MAAD tourney at St. 
Louis. The rest of the week was spent 
with his home folks at Pratt. While 
there, he traded his old car for a ’52 
Chevy. 

(continued on page 22) 


The other night with time hanging 
heavily on our hands we were intrigued 
by the title of a movie being announced 
on TV. The title was “Park Row” and 
was obviously an oldie yet since it gave 
promise of having to do with our favor¬ 
ite occupation we decided to sit through 
it and perhaps learn a little of how the 
“Art Preservative” fared way back in 
the 1880’s. We were no little amused at 
the antics of one character who pur¬ 
ported to be a “Swift,” as exceptionally 
fast hand typesetters were known in 
those pre-Mergenthaler days. He was so 
good that he did not have to look at 
the case at all to see how the type was 
lying, no siree, not him. He kept his 
eyes glued to the copy and his hand 
literally flew from the case to his stick. 
It would seem that type in those days 
mysteriously righted itself once in the 
stick. And speaking of the revered Mr. 
Mergenthaler, he too appeared in the 
movie. He was just putting the finish¬ 
ing touches on his wondrous machine 
and we saw the first slugs come out of 
the contraption. The machine looked 
suspiciously modern with the exception 
of two steam jets on each side of the 
elevator. It could be that we might pick 
up a nickel or two hiring ourself out 
to the movie makers as technical ad¬ 
viser. 

We have been patiently waiting for 
some one to come up with a better em¬ 
ployment record than those previously 
reported. Remember, we promised a 
gold plated cap Cheltenham Bold “H” 
and an impressive presentation cere¬ 
mony at the Cincy convention this sum¬ 
mer. So far that grand old man of the 
Art Preservative, A. W. Wright, of Seat¬ 
tle, holds the record. Fifty-four years 
of continuous employment on the Seat¬ 
tle Post-Intelligencer! Runner-up is 
Cornelius H. Stiles of Jonesboro, Ar¬ 
kansas. Brother Stiles posts a record of 
forty-six years at the Jonesboro Sun. In 
third place is Charles B. Deem, Sr., of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. Brother 
Deem has put in forty-tour years with 
the Scholl Printing Co., of Parkers¬ 
burg. We would be very glad to hear 
from other old timers and remember 
there is still time to get in the running 
for that cap “H.” 

Speaking of Mergenthaler as we were 
a while back, how come the Russkies 
have not claimed invention of the Lino¬ 
type? 

We have a hit of information that 


filled us with gladness. We learn that 
the new California School tor the Deaf 
at Riverside has plans for some offset 
equipment in the print shop of the vo¬ 
cational building now in progress of 
construction. We have long felt that the 
offset field held great promise for the 
deaf. Several deaf are already engaged 
in this branch of the Graphic Arts and 
are enjoying considerable success. The 
offset field is compartively new and 
there is a crying need for men in every 
facet of the work. Better yet, there is 
no part of the work that the deaf can¬ 
not do without difficulty. 

Here’s the April issue of the National 
Amalgamated Directory of Silent 
Printers and it could very well be the 
last unless you lads and lassies in the 
printing trades write in and make your¬ 
selves known. 

Roscoe Beaver, Pressman at the Dowd 
Press, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Brother Roscoe attended the North 
Carolina School where he learned the 
trade. 

Clark S. Berke, Pressman at Midwest- 
Beach Lithograph and Printing Co. 
We have no other dope on Brother 
Berke. How about a letter? (The 
Beach people are in Sioux Falls , S. 
Dak., where Clark attended the S.D. 
School. —Ed.) 

William Babb, Linotype Operator on 
the Sandusky, Ohio News. Brother 
Babb attended the Ohio School where 
type lice first infected him. 

Arnold Blomdahl, Linotype Operator at 
the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. Brother Blomdahl attended the 
Texas School but learned the trade at 
the Southwest School of Printing in 
Dallas. 

Thinking the matter over we are 
afraid that we will not be able to pick 
up that pin money by acting as tech¬ 
nical adviser to the movie makers want¬ 
ing to make movies about printing. 
How could we do justice to our job 
over in Hollywood with all those femi¬ 
nine movie stars demanding the right 
to stroke our beard? You deaf ladies 
will be able to enjoy a treat denied 
movie stars tho if vou will attend the 
NAD convention in Cincinnati this sum¬ 
mer. We will he there with our beard 
in all its splendor. 
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Charlotte Tobiason and Carol Banks, 
both of Olathe, have announced their 
engagement. They have not yet set their 
wedding date. Miss Tobiason is with a 
garment making firm, while Mr. Banks 
is with the Olathe Democrat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger of Wich¬ 
ita went to Olathe Feb. 19 to see the 
Oklahoma-Kansas basketball game. For 
some reason the game was called off but 
they visited with their children who at¬ 
tend the deaf school there. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Mog of Wilson are 
happy over the birth of their second son, 
John Robert, on Feb. 26. They have a 
sixteen-month-old son, Bryce, who is 
kinda peeved because his mother pays 
more attention to the baby, who weighed 
7V 2 pounds. 

Another addition to the Victor Hottle 
family of Mulvane, by the name of Scott, 
came on Feb. 27. In the family are three 
girls and three boys. Scott, the heaviest 
of all the kids there, weighed 8 pounds 
and one ounce. Blessings to the happy 
parents. 

Francis Mogerst of Wilson is now a 
Wichita resident, having obtained work 
with the Pickett Construction Co. We 
hope he will like Wichita well enough 
to make it his permanent home. 

The Wichita Frats sponsored a Wash¬ 
ington Birthday and box supper party at 
the I. O. O. F. hall, February 26. The 
judges, Lloyd Brown, New Cambria, 
Alex Benoit, Salina and Oscar Tweto of 
Abercome, N. D., could not name the 
best decorated boxes so they used the 
drawing method. Mrs. E. J. Pugh, Mrs. 
Ethel Brown and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger 
received the awards. The crowd at the 
party was the smallest the division ever 
had, due to the bowling attraction in 
Oklahoma City and the M.A.A.D. bas¬ 
ketball tourney at St. Louis being staged 
the same weekend. 

The Wichita Athletic Club of the Deaf 
basketball boys sponsored a Valentine 


party at the Chiropractic College build¬ 
ing on Feb. 19. At least 30 people wit¬ 
nessed the crowning of Karen Crabb and 
Francis Mog as queen and king by last 
year’s royalty. Dancing, games and bingo 
were enjoyed by all. Refreshments and 
soft drinks were sold by the boys. 

A good sized delegation from Wichita 
was in Oklahoma City, Feb. 26 and 27 
where the men participated in the first 
annual Individual Bowling Handicap In¬ 
vitation which was the project of the Tri 
Cities, Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Wich¬ 
ita. These cities decided last year to dis¬ 
continue the tri-city team contest. The 
Wichita men failed to place in the 
money bracket. Troy Hill of Dallas, 
Texas, copped the first place. Tulsa will 
host the Invitation in 1956. 

The Wichita Athletic Club of the Deaf 
sent its basketball team to the Midwest 
Athletic Association tourney in St. Louis 
the last weekend of February. The team 
was eliminated after suffering two losses 
to St. Paul and Council Bluffs. Gardy 
Rodgers of Newton, a member of the 
Wichita team was named an All-Ameri¬ 
can player in the second team. Des 
Moines won the right to represent the 
Midwest Association at the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf tourney 
in Los Angeles in April. 

Rae Miller, daughter of Ray Miller of 
Wichita, has recovered sufficiently to 
leave the hospital and is now doing nice¬ 
ly at home. Her appetite for food is im¬ 
proving and she will in due time be well 
again. 

The Delco-Remy division of General 
Motors Corporation are making plans to 
build a new battery manufacturing p*ant 
in Olathe, probably in May. The battery 
production is expected to begin in the 
spring of 1956. The plant will employ 
between 300 and 350 persons. Only a 
few technicians and executives will be 
brought in from other plants and the rest 
will be hired locally. Believe it a good 


opportunity for some deaf people to ob¬ 
tain work there if the company will hire 
them. 

NEBRASKA . . . 

Omaha had a big representation at the 
1955 MAAD Basketball Tournament in 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25-26, there being 
exactly 34 deaf people of Omaha pres¬ 
ent, including the Omaha Club of the 
Deaf BB team, and it seems that of all 
the visting teams Omaha had the biggest 
delegation, and that is not all, because 
there were two others from Nebraska, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Barnes, who had jour¬ 
neyed all the way to St. Louis from 
Bridgeport, Neb., a record distance of 
almost 1000 mites. Omaha came out 7th 
in the tournament, which is hard to ex¬ 
plain right off, in view of the fact that 
there were the same boys in the Omaha 
line-up that had been the MAAD cham¬ 
pions last year and the year before, un¬ 
less it is ascribed to plain bad luck, or, 
as we would prefer to call it, just “one 
of those things” that anybody would 
have to expect. Perhaps the Omaha boys 
have had too much basketball at home 
all winter and were stale at the tourney, 
but they did work and try very hard to 
win something, so they deserve praise 
just the same and they may have better 
luck next time. 

The St. Louis tournament was well 
organized, and the writer would say that 
all things considered, it was a success, 
thanks to the hard-working committee of 
the St. Louis Silent Club, headed by 
Walter Maack, general chairman, and 
Ed Carney, secretary. The Melbourne 
Hotel, headquarters for the MAAD meet¬ 
ing, was a good place to stay, being only 
two blocks from the St. Louis Uni. gym¬ 
nasium, scene of the tournament. The 
party after the finals at the clubrooms of 
the St. Louis Silent Club was a good 
one, with home talent providing the floor 
show, followed by presentation of the 
tournament trophies and then dancing 
to the tune of a three-piece band. 

It would be useless to report the 
scores of all games at the tournament, 
since they are being published elsewhere 
in the SW, so it may suffice to say that 
Des Moines won the MAAD champion¬ 
ship and St. Louis was the runner-uo. 
And, yes, it must be known that Denver, 
fourth place, beat Omaha for the first 
time in the history of the MAAD, so 
those Denver people had something to 
crow about. 

Most of those 34 Omaha deaf who 
attended the tournament had used a big 
chartered Greyhound bus and they were 
as follows: Harold Poch, Garrett Nelson, 
lames Spatz, Arvid Trickev, Ervin Holub, 
Delbert Meyer, Norbert * Knobbe, John 


Women wanted. Temporary, six months. 
Mail postcards. Good handwriting or 
typewriter. Box 47, Watertown, Mass. 




MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS . . . 


Sixth Annual Convention of the 

Jnkrmaimal [aiL/ic j l)eaf j4ss'n. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

★ 

July 10-16, 1955 


Headquarters, Hotel Statler 
Detail of Programs Later 


For Souvenir Program Ads, contact: 
MRS. WM. PEARSON, JR. 

4654 A Natural Bridge 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Information, write to: 

CHAIRMAN F. J. LIPPERT 
5541 Oriole Ave., 

St. Louis 20, Mo. 
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Skeen, Don Jeck, Lee A. Myers, and 
Melvin Horton (all making up the OCD 
team); and the John Schenemans, Del¬ 
bert Coopers; and Mesdames Dolly 
Peterson, Marion Pettit, Mary Lou John¬ 
son, and Dorothy Trickey; and Misses 
Shirley Barton, Wanda George, Gladys 
Hanika; and Messrs. James Kudrna, La- 
verne Haynes, Steve Grudzinski, and 
Edward Whaley. There were two others 
from Council Bluffs, Mrs. Lillian Francis 
and Mr. Francis Jacobson, and also three 
more of Omaha who went by train but 
returned in the bus: Tom Peterson, Mrs. 


TUBERGEN 
INSURANCE AGENCY 

• 

30 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

o 

Better to be Protected 
than to be Sorry 


f 

Eileen Poch and Miss Audrey Fink. The 
Harry Eckstroms and Louis Palermo of 
Omaha went along by private car. 

The entire bus trip was made without 
any mishap or delay and there was 
plenty of fun aboard with all talking and 
joking and even a little horseplay in the 
rear of the bus where the younger people 
were. 

Tom Peterson, President of the MAAD, 
had left for St. Louis earlier than all 
those Omaha people, going all the way 
on the Missouri Pacific R.R. “Missouri 
River Eagle,” and he ran into the Paul 
Barneses of Bridgeport, Neb. So the 
three of them had quite a delightful time 
aboard, visiting and swapping stories in 
the coach and the diner and then the 
club lounge. The Barneses were going to 
be the guests of the Carneys in St. Louis 
during the tournament, and Betty B. was 
the same old girl, so full of life. 

The Omaha Club of the Deaf will be 
just 10 years old in April, having been 
organized on April 30, 1945, and to cele¬ 
brate this birthday there will be a big 
party Saturday night, April 30, which 


exactly coincides with the date of the 
founding, so it promises to be a most 
momentous occasion. It will be open to 
all OCD members, both active and in¬ 
active, and there will be no admission 
charge. It will be under the direction of 
John Rewolinski, chairman of his com¬ 
mittee, and they are arranging an attrac¬ 
tive program for it and will give away 
something free to all people. Also in the 
same month but several days earlier 
there will be a business meeting of the 
OCD with annual election of the OCD 
Athletics Committee and report of the 
MAAD meeting by John Scheneman, 
OCD delegate. So it looks like big do¬ 
ings in the OCD during April. 

There is talk going around here that 
the Don Deys, the Charles Langrs and 
the Owen Studys, all of Omaha, are 
seriously considering the idea of pulling 
up their stakes and moving to sunny 
California in the near future, providing 
their present plans do not fall through. 
The Deys and Studys have put up their 
houses for sale, so it will be quite a while 
before they can shake the dust of Ne- 


★ CLUB DIRECTORY ★ 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., for information. 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19081/2 - 2nd Ave. S. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 

S. B. Rittenberg, Pres. 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7111/2 Virginia St., East 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 
Open Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
holidays — Visitors Always Welcome 
Mrs. Wm. F. Heishman, Secreary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6 th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to 1 a.m. Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Edw. Reinbolt, Secretary 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Lester Naftaly, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1071/2 West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Weekend 
John C. Dolph, Secretary 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
205 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For information write Clinton K. Weiss, Secy. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 

Meetings .Every Second Sunday 

Socials .Every Wednesday Evening 

Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
11 West Plymouth Street 
North Long Beach 5, Calif. 

Open Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. and 
Sunday 1 to 6 p.m. 

Address all communications to 
Mrs. Ivan Nunn, Secretary 
781 Calibum Drive 
Los Angeles 2, California 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
32181/2 So. Main Street 
Ray F. Stallo, Secretary 
969 F Street, Apt. 4, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. 6 , Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mrs. Willis W. Ayers, Secretary 


ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Helen Fogel, Rec. Secretary 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Mrs. I. I. Lester, Secretary 
4831 N. 11th Street 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2111/2 East State St., Rockford. Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State” 

William Yates, Pres. Eleanor Armato, Secy. 


SACRAMENTO SILENT CLUB 
Turn Verein Hall, “J” at 34th Streets 
Third Saturday evening each month 
Joseph C. Lacey, Jr., Secretary 
380 - 36th Way, Sacramento 16, 
California 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 

SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 
423 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Betty Gedney, Secretary 
925 N. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 

ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
(formerly Bell Club) 

4916A Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. Eves. 

Edgar C. Rehagen, Secretary 

THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
2839-A Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Sun., Wed., Fri., St. 

Visitors Welcome 
Evelyn I. Clark, Secy. 

TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
UO 8 V 2 Adams Street, Toledo 2 , Ohio 
Open Friday evenings. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
234 Bloor Street West 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. and Holidays 
Fri. and Sat. from 7 to 2 
Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 
Victor Shanks, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 71st Street 
New York 23. N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
E. Mulfeld, Pres. A. Barr, Secy. 

WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/2 W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves, each Month 
Visitors Welcome 

Floyd Ellinger, Pres. Mina Munz, Secy. 
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ROBERT H. KANNAPELL 


braska and go to California. You people 
in California, move over and make room 
for these Nebraskans, will you? 

Personal Briefs : Dale Paden had the 
misfortune to lose part of the third finger 
on the left hand several weeks ago, when 
it was trapped in the mechanism of his 
tractor while he was moving the snow 
off his trailer camp; the hand was some¬ 
what mangled and it was necessary to 
amputate the finger at the first joint . . . 
Miss Nora Nanney was badly bruised 
and shaken after a fall on the ice at NSD 
while running to catch a street bus one 
day in February, and had to go to bed 
for a few days of rest. She was on the 
way downtown to get on the bus for 
Lincoln, Neb., to attend the funeral of 
Mr. John Reed’s mother. Nora and Mrs. 
Reed are sisters . . . Bob Hiltabidel of 
Council Bluffs was at the Iowa Univer¬ 
sity Hospital in Iowa City for an opera¬ 
tion to remove a brain tumor which had 
been bothering him a long time; he is at 
present back home seemingly in the best 
of health and anxious to work again . . . 
The Ladies’ Aid of the Bethlehem Lu¬ 
theran Church for the Deaf treated Rev. 
and Mrs. Mappes to a big dinner down¬ 
town one day in February in celebration 
of Reverend Mappes’ birthday . . . Miss 
Ileen Hahle of Omaha was honored at a 
big bridal shower recently at the home 
of the Norbert Knobbes, and she re¬ 
ceived a great many presents; there were 
about 50 ladies at the shower, and the 
committee who got up the party were 
Mesdames Poch, Nelson, Knobbe, and 
Misses Hanika and Fink. Ileen will be 
married the 17th of April to Mr. Robert 
Dunnington of Sioux City, Iowa . . . 
Riley Anthony, back home from Akron, 
Ohio, suffered a badly bruised arm when 
he fell down some steps at work and is 
resting at home for a week or so before 
resuming his job. 



Kannapell Wins Again 

As predicted in this column, Bob 
Kannapell annexed the championship of 
the Second National Chess Tournament 
with the top score of 7-3. He previously 
won the First National Tournament and 
now has two handsome chess trophies 
to attest to his prowess in correspond¬ 
ence chess. The grapevine has it that 
Bob will attempt to win the N.A.D. 
Tournament at the Convention next 
July, thus proving that he is also for¬ 
midable in over the board play. 

In the picture on this page, Bob sits 
with his hard working chess men before 
him and the two trophies he has won. 
On the left is the First National Tourna¬ 
ment trophy (sponsored by the Courier 
Chess Club) and on the right The Si¬ 
lent Worker trophy for winning the 
Second Tournament. Incidentally the 
chess men are set up in the winning 
position which cinched the champion¬ 
ship in the First National Tournament. 
In this game Bob was behind but ral¬ 
lied brilliantly to defeat his opponent 
— the Chess Editor himself — and take 
the crown by a 3-2 score. 

In second place with 6-4 is the sur¬ 
prise, Larry Leitson, who had been rated 
lower due to his lack of experience. 
However, his play was so strong that 
he won games at the expense of higher 
rated opponents. Font and Ladner tied 
for third with 5/2-412 each; Stevenson 
got an even score of 5-5 and Dunn was 
a disappointment at 1-9. After a fine 
start of two draws with Font, Dunn lost 
his fighting spirit and forfeited games 
in which he had excellent chances. We 
hope this young man will develop a bet¬ 
ter attitude as he has shown signs of 


promise 


Kannapell 

Leitson 

Font 

Ladner 

Stevenson 

Dunn 

*Draws 


chess. 

The Scoreboard 

K. Le. F La. S. 
1 

1V2 
X 


* 1 

1 ^/ 2 
V 2 1 

X o 1/2 


IV? 

1 

0 


1 V 2 

1 V 2 

1 




Points 

7-3 

6-4 

51/2-41/2 

51/2 '5 V 5 

1-9 


Sabin Draws Reshevsky 

Heartiest congratulations to Bill Sabin 
of Lincoln, Nebraska,who drew Samuel 
Reshevsky, U. S. Champion and inter¬ 
national grandmaster, in a simultaneous 
exhibition on March 2. Reshevskv took 
on 48 opponents, lost one game and drew 
six, so Bill’s achievement is noteworthy. 
Bill is the only deaf chess player of the 
Lincoln Chess Club and stands very near 
the top. As for the game itself, Bill says 
that most of the hearing players seemed 
to be getting lots of verbal advice from 


bystanders but none of the other deaf of 
Lincoln were there to help him! (Bill 
was better off. Look what happened to 
the other players. — Ed.) The game 
lasted 3/2 hours and went to 33 moves be¬ 
fore Reshevskv asked for a draw. At 
the time there were still a large number 
of pieces left on both sides. 

We hope to publish this game and also 
a sketch of Bill Sabin’s life and chess 
career. Meanwhile, Bill, how about en¬ 
tering the N. A. D. Tournament and 
showing the other deaf players how to 

draw a grandmaster! 

* * * 

New B Tournament 

Another B tournament has started 
with John W. Bostwick and Rev. George 
Almo, both of Ohio, as the first entrants, 
i^e need two or three more B players to 
join them. Send the entry fee of one 
dollar to the Chess Editor, 2828 Kelsev 

Street, Berkeley 5, California. 

* * * 

Results 

Few results have come in. In the B 
tournament Fred Foster was forced to 
withdraw due to the illness of his wife. 
In the Third Tournament. Mantz de¬ 
feated Skinner and lost to Rosenkjar. 

-X- * * 

Checkmate 

In the following position Vidmar de¬ 
feated Euwe in a few moves. Can you 
find the winning moves? Then compare 
vour moves with those given below the 
diagram. 

EUWE — BLACK 



White wins in five moves: 1. R-K8 
check, B-BI (best as K-R2 allows 2. 
Q-Q3 and loss of a rook) 2. RxB check, 
KxR; 3. N-B5 check, K-Nl; 4. Q-B8 
check, KxQ; 5. R-Q8 checkmate. 
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Round Up of A.A.A.D. sanctioned tournaments . . . 

Echols, With Team in '47, Helps Buffalo 
Win New York State Title 

Danny Fine scores 50 points in eastern meet 

By Alexander Fleischman and Art Kruger 


Little Nate Echols, 5-foot 5-inch 
forward on the Buffalo Club of the Deaf 
basketball team, wept for joy Sunday af¬ 
ternoon, February 13, 1955, before 600 
fans in the St. Joseph’s Collegiate Insti¬ 
tute gym, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tears of happiness welled in his eyes 
as Buffalo defeated the Pelicans of New 
York City,100-82, to win the New York 
Athletic Association of the Deaf Basket¬ 
ball Tournament for the second time in 
nine years. 

Buffalo won the crown in 1947 the 
first of the tourney. And Echols is the 
only player from that team still with this 
year’s championship combination. Buf¬ 
falo did not participate in the state cage- 
fest in 1948 as it was invited to compete 
in the Eastern finals as defending East¬ 
ern champion. 

Though he scored only one point in 
the title game, it was Echols’ only bas¬ 
ket in the final 15 seconds of Saturday’s 
semifinal that enabled Buffalo to edge 
favored DeSales of New York, 73-71, to 
gain the final of the three-day tourney. 
Guard Drone, who was outstanding on 
defense, and 6-foot 2-inch center Bob 
McKenzie, who was tops in rebounding, 
led Buffalo with 20 and 19 points, re¬ 
spectively. 

Two former outstanding players who 
played for John Rybak at St. Marv’s 
School for the Deaf set the pace for De- 
Sales. Quentin Amati swished in 30 
points, while Bob Lagomarsini played a 
classy floor game and threw in 13. 

(As schoolboys Amati and Lagomar¬ 
sini each were named to the All-Catholic 
team in 1952 , earning the honor after 
climaxing brilliant high school careers. 
Amati once held the Western New York 
Catholic League's individual scoring 
game record of 40 points. Lagomarsini , 
a gifted outside shot , was selected by his 
opponents as the Most Valuable Player 
in the Eastern States Schools for the 
Deaf tournament the same season.) 

In scoring 100 points, the Buffalo 
team, coached by Danny Pordum, a for¬ 
mer standout player at St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf and the Silent Worker’s 
School for the Deaf Player of the Year 
of 1950, tied the three-year scoring 
mark set by the Golden Tornadoes of 
New York. Buffalo built up a 29-24 
lead after the period, stretched it to 51- 
40 at the intermission and then coasted 
away. Three players hit for better than 
20 counters as the Buffalonians came 
out on top. Bill Flanedrs led off with 
26, Frank Drone swished in 25 and Bob 


McKenzie followed with 21. Danny Fine, 
who holds the all-time tourney record of 
51, scored 37 for the Pelicans. 

The Pelicans reached the finals by ral¬ 
lying in the final five minutes to turn 
back the defending champion Golden 
Tornadoes A. C., who were going after 
their fifth championship in a row. 
Danny Fine, high for the winners with 
21, then netted a jump shot and foul and 
the Pelicans were in front for good. 
Hugo Guidi tallied 18 for the Golden 
Tornadoes. 

DeSales won third place edging the 
Golden Tornadoes, 80-79. Quentin 
Amati, playing despite a broken wrist, 
sank two free throws in the final three 
seconds to clinch DeSales’ victory. Bob 
Seifried meshed 22 counters for De- 
Sales. Lagomarsini and Amati trailed 
with 20 and 19, in that order. Hugo 
Guidi of the Golden Tornadoes hit for 
the highest number of this season’s 
tournament. 

McKenzie was selected as the tourna¬ 
ment’s most valuable player, and he and 
Drone were selected by the officials as 
members of the All-star team. Round¬ 
ing out the team were Lagomarsini, 
Amati, and Fine. 

All members of the All-Star team, 
with the exception of Fine, played at 
St. Mary’s under John Rybak. Next year 
the tourney will be in Brooklyn, with 
DeSales the host. 

DeSales 89, Rochester 29 

Buffalo 78, Albany 29 

Golden Tornadoes 67, Long Island 39 

Pelicans 50, Golden Tornadoes 46 

Buffalo 73, DeSales 71 

DeSales 80, Golden Tornadoes 79 

Buffalo 100, Pelicans 88 (final) 

South Bend Again 

It’s South Bend Association of the 
Deaf again in the Hoosier State and 
Kokomo regretfully was felled to the 
tune of 50-31. What more can be said 
except that the youthful Kokomoans 
were led by last year’s Indiana School 
for the Deaf’s All-American 6-4 center, 
Chester Moore, and tried to overcome 
the jinx making quite a game of it in 


the final. The height and previous tour¬ 
ney experience of the South Bend play¬ 
ers withstood the onslaught of the 
Kokomo hoopsters. 

Results of the fifth annual Indiana 
Association of the Deaf tournament: 
South Bend 41, Indianapolis 19 
Kokomo 47, Hammond 31 
Indianapolis 51, Hammond 29 
South Bend 50, Kokomo 31 (final) 

The All-Tournament team was com¬ 
prised of Ray Alvarez of Hammond, 
Tom Lovis and Chester Moore of Ko¬ 
komo, David Smith and Frank Kaiser 
of South Bend. The outstanding player 
award went to Chester Moore. He was 
the single game scoring leader with 17 
markers. 

Indianapolis will welcome the Hoosier 
cagers in 1956. With five straight titles 
won, South Bend will not be able to de¬ 
fend in 1956 due to being host to the 
1956 Central regional meet. 

Simpson Scores 55 Points 

Cathedral Latin High School gym was 
in an uproar, February 13th, as Akron 
Club of the Deaf’s 6-4 Center Clyde 
Simpson shattered the Ohio mark with 
55 points in the championship game as 
Akron took the Ohio crown for the fifth 
time in eleven years, defeating Colum¬ 
bus, 84-53. 

Simpson scored 32-16-55 for a total 
of 103 points and broke nearly every 
OAAD record. His right hand man was 
Walter Duhon, who supplied a total of 
63 points in three games to push Akron 
through. 

Dayton copped third place by defeat¬ 
ing a disheartened Cleveland Association 
of the Deaf five, 45-37. Dayton’s James 
Galbraith unleashed 36 points and finish¬ 
ed with a total of 78 in four games. 
Columbus 46, Dayton 25 
Cleveland AD 52, Akron SRC 18 
Akron CD 86, Cleveland DC 36 
Dayton 58, Akron SRC 
Dayton 66, Cleveland DC 26 
Akron CD 61, Cleveland AD 55 
Dayton 45, Cleveland AD 37 
Akron CD 84, Columbus 53 (final) 

James Case and Jerry Cohen of Cleve¬ 
land AD, Walter Duhon and Clyde Simp¬ 
son of Akron AD and James Galbraith 
of Dayton were named on the all-tourna¬ 
ment team. Simpson easily won the 
MVP award. 

Davton will assume the hostship of 
the 1956 Ohio classic. 

Chicago Upsets Joliet 

A weary, hard fighting bunch of 
Chicago kids and veteran Farris Connor 
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recorded the greatest upset of the year by 
beating the highly favored Joliet club to 
annex the tenth annual Illinois Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf cage title, February 
12th, and the right to represent Illinois 
in the Central finals at Detroit. The final 
score was 88-82. 

Led by the Lanky Ronald Derda from 
Chicago’s Vocational High School and 
veteran Connor, who made 34 and 26 
points respectively together with able as¬ 
sistance from Henry Schweizer, a Ger¬ 
man refugee, with 16 tallies, the Windy 
City squad could not be stopped. For 
the losers Gilbert Paul netted 24 points 
and Tom Klbecka made 21. 

The score was tight for three periods. 
In the final stanza with seven minutes to 
go, Joliet evened up, 71-all. Then Derda 
and Connor hit the basket to keep 
Chicago in the lead till the final gun. 

Results of the Illinois games: 

Chicago 56, Peoria 35 
Joliet 76, Rockford 60 
Chicago 66, Southtown 56 
Rockford 76, Southtown 47 
Chicago 88, Joliet 82 (final) 

Ronald Derda of Chicago was named 
the tournament’s outstanding player. 
Here is the all-star tourney team: 

Wallis Beaty and Walter Gregory of 
Rockford, Ferris Connor and Ronald 
Derda of Chicago and Loe Ceci of Joli¬ 
et. The Rockford club will handle the 
1956 Illinois event. 

Flint Wins Michigan Crown 

Flint’s overall height was probably too 
much for Kalamazoo and Motor City as 
it swept both games, 52-29 and 64-56, 
respectively, to annex the Michigan state 
crown in a three- team tourney. Credit 
goes to Flint’s hard working twosome, 


Earl Roberts and Robert Bruyote who 
scored 40 points between them in the 
final game. Gilbert DiFalco led the 
Motor City losing quintet with 25 tallies 
and was ably assisted by Kenneth Hud¬ 
dleston’s 15. 

The All-Tourney team consists of Di¬ 
Falco and Huddleston of Motor City, 
and Morris Hughes of Flint. The out¬ 
standing player award was won by Earl 
Roberts. 

The 156 Wolverine tourney will be 
staged either in Detroit or Kalamazoo. 
The absence of Detroit Association of 
the Deaf in this tourney is due to its 
being host to the Central cagefest this 
year. 

Philadelphia Shakes Off Jinx 

Shaking off the jinx that has dogged 
it for many years, the Philadelphia Si¬ 
lent Athletic Club defeated the highly 
favored New Kensington quintet in a 
surprise upset, 76-70, and then went on 
to triumph over Lancaster, 73-48, to cop 
the Pennsylvania title at the Madrid 
Palestra, Harrisburg, February 19th. 

Off to a fast start, the Philadelphians 
fought back every challenge by the team 
from the western part of the state. With 
John Bingham controlling the back- 
boards and Alan Barrett hitting from all 
angles, the boys from the Quaker City 
earned a well merited victory. New 
Kensington is last year’s Pittsburgh team 
transplanted. It was a case of a good 
young team on its way up meeting a 
good team on its way down. Barrett led 
the assault with 28 markers and was as¬ 
sisted bv George Dudas’ 21 and Bing¬ 
ham’s 17. For the losers Tom Salopek 
bagged 17 points and good contributions 


were made by John Keller (14), Frank 
Sheldone (14), and Tony Crino (11). 
Having disposed of the New Kensington 
obstacle, the title victory over Lancaster 
was an anti-climax. The White Roses 
didn’t have the speed and the height to 
cope with the victors. Bingham led the 
going with 16 tallies. The losers de¬ 
pended on their production threesomes 
in Marlin Fenstermacher, John Brown 
and John Lejko. 

New Kensington wound up with a 
third place win over host Harrisburg 
to the tune of 79-73. 

Results of the Pennsylvania tourney: 
New Kensington 69, Beaver Valley 47 
Philadelphia 68, Wilkes-Barre 28 
Harrisburg 54, Pittsburgh 49 
Lancaster 65, Erie 26 
Philadelphia 76, New Kensington 70 
Lancaster 48, Harrisburg 35 
New Kensington 79, Harrisburg 73 
Philadelphia 73, Lancaster 48 

The all-star team selected after the 
tournament was made up of Alan Bar¬ 
rett and John Bingham of Philadelphia, 
Tom Salopek and Frank Sheldone of 
New Kensington, and Carl Kutzer of 
Harrisburg. John Bingham was sub¬ 
sequently picked the outstanding player 
of the tourney. The 1956 Pennsylvania 
cage doings will be held at York. 

It will be noted that this is the 12th 
annual tournament of Pennsylvania 
Athletic Association of the Deaf, having 
been established before the AAAD. 

Providence Retains New England Crown 

For the third straight year Provi¬ 
dence Club of the Deaf kept its supreme 
hold on the New England crown by 
trouncing Sporal Club of Boston, 68-56, 
in the finals of the tenth annual New 
England Athletic Association of the 
Deaf held at Providence, R.I., Febru¬ 
ary 20. Phil Stafford and Ed Sedoma 
paced the Providence attack with 26 
and 21 points, respectively. High point 
maker for the losers was Robert Kass 
with 17. 

Hartford took third place honors by 
downing Worcester, 75-59. The high¬ 
light of the tournev was the upset win 
by the unseeded Holyoke over Wor¬ 
cester, runner-up of the 1954 tourney, 
by a close shave, 46-44. 

Results of the New F^oJand playoffs: 
Worcester 59, Hartford 51 
Sporal 74, Boston 48 
Waterbury 62, Cambridge 23 
Providence 75, Fairfield 26 
Holyoke 46, Worcester 44 
Providence 76, Waterbury 37 
Sporal 68, Holyoke 44 
Fairfield 47, Cambridge 18 
Hartford 45, Boston 32 
Worcester 39, Fairfield 23 
Hartford 67, Waterbury 43 
Worcester 41, Holyoke 33 
Hartford 75, Worcester 59 
Providence 68, Sporal 56 

All stars were George Trudeau of 
Wo^c°ster. Robert Kass of Sporal. Bob 
Smith o^ Providence. Oscar ShiPey of 
Hartford and Henrv Brenner of Provi¬ 
dence, grid star of University of Rhode 
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Milwaukee Wins AAAD 
Tourney 

The team representing the Mil¬ 
waukee Silent Club won the National 
AAAD basketball championship for 
the second year in succession in the 
tournament played at Los Angeles 
April 6-9. Next month The Silent 
Worker will have a complete report 
on the tournament, with photographs. 

The eight teams in the Los An¬ 
geles tourney finished as follows: 

1. Milwaukee 

2. Washington, D. C. 

3. Little Rock, Arkansas 

4. Los Angeles 

5. Buffalo, N. Y. 

6. Des Moines, Iowa 

7. Portland, Oregon 

8. Tucson, Arizona 


Island, Bob Smith was voted the out¬ 
standing player of the tourney. 

Holyoke will have the welcome mat 
out for the 1956 New England playoffs. 

Southeast Title Tie Broken 

The District of Columbia Club of the 
Deaf proved its hardwood might by 
overwhelming the Palmetto Club of the 
Deaf of Spartanburg, S.C., 67-42, in an 
easy run-off contest to capture its fifth 
straight Southeast Athletic Association 
of the Deaf crown at Turner Arena, 
Washington, D.C., February 26. 

This victory broke the tie of four title 
wins for both teams since the founding 
of the SEAAD nine years ago. DCCD 
made a fast takeoff and the Palmettos 
trailed throughout. Spartanburg’s feared 
power punch in the Roger Scott-Craig 
Maddox-Ted McBride trio who had little 
effect throughout. Former Kendall 
School for the Deaf ac° and The Si¬ 
lent Worker’s 1953 School for the 
Deaf Player of the Year, John Miller, 
led the attack for the champions with 
27 markers and was ably assisted by 
Mark Wait’s 19. 

Star City Club of the Deaf of Roanoke 
won third place by a close shave, ousting 
Birmingham in the final second, 59-58. 
It was a heart-breaker for the Ala¬ 
bamans when their last field goal was 
ruled illegal, having been thrown after 
the final whistle blew. 

Perhaps the thrill of the opening 
night session was when cellar-rating 
Atlanta fought toe to toe with the highly 
favored Spartanburg squad, leading for 
3?i and bringing the house into an up¬ 
roar when the Georgians began to lose 
ground. Atlanta also put up another 
thriller in its fight for the consolation 
title, equivalent to fifth place, against 
the Youth Silent Club of Baltimore, this 
time coming out with flying colors. 

Results of the Southeast finals: 
Roanoke 57, Baltimore YSC 48 
Washington 47, Winston-Salem 14 


Birmingham 45, Baltimore SOC 35 
Spartanburg 52, Atlanta 49 
Baltimore YSC 38, Winston-Salem 35 
Atlanta 40, Baltimore SOC 19 
Washington 55, Roanoke 44 
Spartanburg 65, Birmingham 44 
Atlanta 52, Baltimore YSC 48 
Roanoke 59, Birmingham 58 
Washington 67, Spartanburg 42 (final) 

Named on the all-tournament team 
were Leo Yates of Roanoke, John Miller 
of Washington, Ted McBride of Spartan¬ 
burg, Junior Pert of Atlanta and Con¬ 
rad Stedrak of Washington. Leo Yates 
was unanimously selected the outstand¬ 
ing player of the tourney. 

Officers for the SEAAD are Alex Ro¬ 
sen of Spartanburg, president; Victor 
Galloway of Atlanta, vice-president, 
and James A. Barrack of Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. The 1956 SEAAD 
hardwood show will be hosted by the 
Palmetto Club of the Deaf in Spartan¬ 
burg, S.C. 

Attending the games were S. Robey 
Burns, president of the CAAD, who just 
returned from the CISS Winter Games 
in Germany, and Hugh J. Cusack, 
AAAD publicity director. AAAD secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. Alexander Freischman 
chairmaned the tourney. 

Forfeit Game Leads Des Moines 
To Midwest Title 

In one of the most unusual upsets in 
AAAI) history, Des Moines three-time 
national champion, bowed to a six-man 
team from Council Bluffs in the opener, 
53-65. After this contest a complaint 
was made to the MAAD Executive 
Board that Council Bluffs had used an 
ineligible player who was dulv regis¬ 
tered with Council Bluffs but had not 
played the required one game prior to 
the tourney with his team in the locality. 
The complaint was upheld and Des 
Moines continued in the championship 
fight via forfeit, 2-0. D~s Moines then 
won over Twin Cities, Minnesota, 68-59, 
and trounced host St. Louis in the finals, 
67-43. The Tuttle-Moore-Marxer trio 
were the leading scoremakers with 


19-17-16 respectively for the champions. 
Carl Eaker led in the singing of the 
“St. Louis Blues” for the losers with 
16 tallies. This game plainly indicated 
that the former champions had too 
much experience for the up and coming 
host club. 

Twin Cities put in a 9-point margin 
win over Denver to take the third place 
berth. Outstanding player on the Min¬ 
nesota squad was Jimmy Mitchell, for¬ 
mer cage ace from the South Dakota 
school for the deaf, and last year’s 
Silent Worker’s School for the Deaf 
Player of the Year, who banged the 
scoreboards with 72 points in three 
games and was adjudged the most valu¬ 
able player of the tourney. 

Results of all Midwest games: 

Council Bluffs 65, Des Moines 53 

Twin Cities 57, Wichita 29 

Denver 59, Omaha 43 

St. Louis 61, Kansas City 55 

Council Bluffs 60, Wichita 41 

Kansas City 48, Omaha 34 

Des Moines 68, Twin Cities 59 

St. Louis 62, Denver 55 

Council Bluffs 68, Kansas City 57 

Twin Cities 67, Denver 58 

Des Moines 67, St. Louis 43 (final) 

The all-tournament team is composed 
of Jimmv Mitchell of Twin Cities, Carl 
Eaker of St. Louis, Robert Moore and 
Marvin Tuttle of Des Moines, and 
Robert Patzner of Council Bluffs. 

Officers for the Midwest Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf are Ross Koons 
of Des Moines, president; Hugh Stack 
of Kansas Citv, vice-president; Clyde 
Ketchum of Sioux Falls, second vice- 
president and Albert Stack of Olathe, 
secretarv-treasurer. Council Bluffs. Iowa, 
will reign as host to the 1956 MAAD 
cagefest. 

Portland Dethrones Oakland 
In Northwest 

Much to the delight of the local folks 
as well as the fans at the second annual 
NWAAD tourney at Portland, Ore, the 
Oakland five was finally dethroned bv 
a well-trained squad representing Rose 
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City Club of the Deaf (Portland) who 
trailed at halftime in the championship 
tussle, 20-21, but managed to shut out 
the defending champion in the third 
quarter while making 12 points and 
pulling away to finish by the score of 
47-34. Both teams basketed 15 goals 
each, but Portland made good on free 
throws (17 out of 43) while Oakland 
only could gather 4 out of 23. Darwin 
Wallstrum paced the scoring attack for 
the winners with 13 markers and was 
ably aided by Dwight Mackey’s 10. Ed 
Ketchum was high for the losers with 
11 points before fouling out in the sec¬ 
ond half. 

Like Oregon State College, the Rose 
City five is the tallest team on the West 
Coast, if not in the nation. With 6-foot 
4-inch Robert Dunn at center, the team 
averages 6 feet 2 inches, even when 5- 
foot 11-inch Lyle Shoup, a defense 
expert, is in the line-up at guard. 

Results of the NWAAD contests: 
Portland 39, Vancouver (B.C.) 24 
Boise 47, Sacramento 28 
Oakland 68, Seattle 24 
Seattle 44, Sacramento 31 
Portland 39, Boise 23 
Seattle 40, Vancouver 37 (overtime) 

Boise 54, Seattle 41 

Portland 47, Oakland 34 (final) 

Three members of the championship 
Portland team made the All-Star team. 
They were Robert Dunn, Lyle Shoup, 
and Darwin Wallstrum. Others round¬ 
ing out the All-Star quintet were Law- 
rance Netz of Boise and Franklin Chism 
of Oakland. The outstanding player 
award went to Lawrence Netz. 

All officers were re-elected to lead the 
NWAAD for ’55-’56 and they are Harry 
M. Jacobs of Berkeley, president; Wil¬ 
liam Zenovitch of Vancouver (Canada), 
vice-president, and James F. McGuire 
of Portland, secretary-treasurer. East 
Bay Club of the Deaf of Oakland will 
host the 1956 NWAAD shindig. 

Tough for Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City had the bad luck to 
have a bad day and lose to Tucson in 
the opening round of the 10th annual 
Farwest cagefest held at the new gym¬ 
nasium of the Arizona School for the 
Deaf, March 4-5. It suddenly came to 
life in the remaining two games, and 
practically smothered the opposition. 
Paul Loveland and Bill O’Brien broke 
all existing FAAD records with 36 
points apiece in the same game. Salt 
Lake City failed to break Long Beach’s 
1954 record of 97 points by 7. Loveland 
was voted MVP, while O’Brien was a 
close second. 

Tucson, however, proved its mettle 
under a new coach, Jack Craven. It is 
a fine, aggressive team, fast and young. 
Finals saw Tucson forging ahead of Hol- 
lvwood in the last four minutes to cop 
the banner, 56-44. 

This tourney marked the first appear¬ 
ance of a new club, Lnison. It finished 
dead last but showed enough to war¬ 


rant its becoming a threat in a few 
years. 

Results of the Farwest games: 
Hollywood 59, LA Unison 38 
Tucson 57, Salt Lake City 48 
Hollywood 64, Long Beach 46 
Salt Lake City 90, Unison 39 
Salt Lake City 72, Long Beach 39 
Tucson 56, Hollywood 44 (final) 

Alvin Klugman of Los Angeles and 
Dave Mortensen of Salt Lake City are 
the new president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the Farwest Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, while Herb 
Schreiber of Los Angeles was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Hollywood will stage 
the 1956 FAAD event. 

All-Tournament selections were Paul 
Loveland and Bob O’Brien of Salt Lake 
City, Clyde Russell and Jerry Kelly of 
Tucson, and Dwight Holmes of Holly¬ 
wood. 

Milwaukee Still Reigns in Central 

In capturing the 6th straight CAAD 
crown, Milwaukee Silent Club defeated 
Flint in a runaway championship tussle 
to the tune of 90-58. The little mites 
from Schlitzville, Chester Janczak 
(5-10) and Jimmy Meagher (5-8) were 
the total offense for the winners, both 
splitting 60 points evenly between them¬ 
selves. For the losers Earl Roberts and 
Robert Bruyote made 24 and 18 points 
respectively. 

The Milwaukeeans arrived late due 
to a “mix-up” and were forced to work 
extra hard to subdue a stubborn Chi¬ 
cago club, 51-47, and the host Detroit 
Association of the Deaf, 69-53, before 
being able to qualify for the member¬ 
ship. In all they played the three games 
with less than 4/2 hours rest. 

Results of the CAAD meet: 

South Bend 46, Akron 34 
Milwaukee 51, Chicago 47 
Flint 50, South Bend 34 
Milwaukee 69, Detroit 53 
Detroit 46, South Bend 44 
Milwaukee 90, Flint 58 (final) 

Chester Janczak was voted the out¬ 
standing player of the tourney and was 
also chosen on the all-tournament team. 
Others picked on the All-Star quintet 
were Hilray Heck of Milwaukee, Earl 
Roberts of Flint, Frank Kaiser of South 
Bend and Alex Marchuk of Detroit. 

Officers of the Central Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf elected were Marion 
J. Allen of Detroit, president; Donald 
Games of South Bend, vice-president, 
and S. Robey Burns of Chicago, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. The 1956 CAAD tourney 
will be held in South Bend. Rockford 
has agreed to host the 1957 event. 

Seventh Straight Title for Little Rock 

Two-time national champion Little 
Rock gave the Southwest a thorough 
house-sweeping to prove its supreme 
hold on the SWAAD title for the 
seventh time, and easily brushed aside 
host Houston in the final game tussle, 
62-36. Towering 6-foot-5 center John 
L. Jackson and fabulous Clyde Nutt led 
the bombardment of the hoopsters with 


27 and 20 points for the winners. For 
the losers Truitt Saunders, basketball 
coach at the Texas School for the Deaf, 
contributed 13 tallies. Perhaps this low 
score and that of other games should 
be attributed to the unseasonable heat 
and humidity which slowed the players 
down considerably, all except Little 
Rock, which seemed to go in any 
weather. 

Little Rock now has three Nutt 
brothers in its lineup. The newcomer 
is Houston Nutt. The three brothers — 
Houston-Fay-Clyde — are all explosive 
shooters, though in AAAD President 
Troy E. Hill’s books Clyde is still the 
King. John L. Jackson is going up fully 
an additional foot for rebounds this 
year. He now lives in Little Rock and 
played all season for Little Rock. In 
all, Little Rock is far more potent this 
year than last as all its players have 
played together all year long, whereas 
in the past they have rarely played more 
than a dozen games prior to the Na¬ 
tionals. 

Results of the eighth annual SWAAD 
tussle: 

Little Rock 58, San Antonio 33 

Dallas 55, Oklahoma City 21 

Sulphur 39, Tulsa 28 

Houston 50, Jackson 31 

San Antonio 41, Oklahoma City 31 

Jackson 41, Tulsa 34 

Little Rock 71, Dallas 45 

Houston 45, Sulphur 31 

San Antonio 53, Jackson 45 

Dallas 43, Sulphur 32 

Little Rock 62, Houston 36 (final) 

Three members of the championship 
Little Rock team made the All-Star team, 
along with two players on the runner- 
up Houston five. The Arkansans were 
Clyde Nutt, Houston Nutt and John L. 
Jackson, while the Texans were Gene 
Harkness and Truitt Saunders. Jackson 
was declared the outstanding player. 

Officers for the Southwest Athletic 
Association of the Deaf are Aaron C. 
Hill of San Antonio, president; Earl 
Bell of Jackson, vice-president; W. O. 
Barton of Dallas, secretary-treasurer; 
Teddy Griffing of Sulphur and Eugene 
Piecy of Houston, delegates-at-large, 
and Gordon B. Allen of Houston, ad¬ 
viser. 

Little Rock will stage the 1956 
SWAAD cagefest. San Antonio will fol¬ 
low in 1957. 

Drone Drills 

Buffalo Club of the Deaf defeated 
Philadelphia Silent Club, 79-66, at the 
Bayonne (N.J.) High School Gym, Sun¬ 
day, March 13, and garnered the 10th 
annual championship of the Eastern 
Athletic Association of the Deaf Basket¬ 
ball Tournament. 

Frank Drone, who led the Buffalo 
club to its three victories in the tourney, 
tallied 33 points against the Phila- 
delohians and was awarded the Most 
Valuable Player Trophy. 

It was a glorious weekend for the 
Buff a 1 o Club of the Deaf, which held 
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the eastern tournament title in 1947 
and 1948. 

Coach Pordum’s championship ag¬ 
gregation enjoyed an 18-point advantage 
just before the end of the third period 
and finished with 13 markers to spare. 
The Philadelphians had cut the lead to 
six points when the three-minute rule 
went into effect in the final session. 

Philadelphia spurted to a 9-3 lead in 
the opening period, but Bill Flanders 
and Drone connected with hook shots 
and layups on alternate attempts. When 
John Solazzo came through with a set 
and a penalty loss, Buffalo gained a 
14-14 deadlock. 

Allan Barrett then gave Philadelphia 
a 16-14 edge with a driving layup, but 
that was the last time the team from 
The City of Brotherly Love managed 
to get out in front. 

Drone scored 67 points in three 
games for an average of 22-plus per 
game. In the championship tussle he 
was ably aided by Bill Flanders’ 18 and 
Bob McKenzie’s 11. Allan Barrett’s 18 
and John Bingham’s 17 were high for 
the losers. 

Danny Fine’s 50 tallies, a new EAAD 
scoring record in a single game, put 
strong emphasis on Pelicans’ win of 


the third place berth over Providence, 
94-70. 

The highlight of the tourney was the 
Buffalo-Pelicans semi-final encounter. 
Pelicans were runner-up to Buffalo in 
the New York all-state, but were in¬ 
vited to compete in this Eastern meet 
as the sixth team. Buffalo won this game 
in the final second of play, when Bill 
Flanders tossed a one-hander from the 
corner of the court as the buzzer 
sounded. Trailing the Pelicans until 
1:05 of the last period, the Buffalo ag¬ 
gregation tied the score at 54 with four 
foul shots in succession. 

With 45 seconds remaining, the Peli¬ 
cans took possession and were probing 
the Buffalo zone defense for the coup 
de grace, but Chuck Anderson made the 
mistake of stepping over the line and 
lost the ball on a back-court techni¬ 
cality. 

Frank Drone, Nate Echols and Rill 
Flanders worked the ball to John Solaz¬ 
zo for a final shot and, although he was 
virtually smothered by three defenders 
under the basket, he did manage to get 
the pass to Flanders for the winning 
margin. Danny Fine tallied 23 points 
for the losers. 

Results of the EAAD games: 


Buffalo 67, Paterson 26 
Philadelphia 49, Newark 33 
Buffalo 56, Pelicans 54 
Philadelphia 61, Providence 57 
Pelicans 48, Newark 30 
Providence 63, Paterson 38 
Pelicans 94, Providence 70 
Buffalo 79, Philadelphia 66 (final) 

Rocco Di Napoli of Clifton, N.J., was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Eastern Athletic Association of the 
Deaf, while Hugh J. Cusack of Phila¬ 
delphia and Fred Katz of Brooklyn 
were elected president and vice-presi¬ 
dent respectively. The 1956 Eastern 
cage show will be sponsored by the 
Philadelphia SAC. 

* 

P.S. Buffalo displayed fine class, 
speed and teamwork, aided with Nate 
Echols’ leadership in all games in both 
New York State and Eastern meets. 
“Watch Buffalo! They’re loaded.” Said 
Hugh J. Cusack. 

In the past, the most any A A AD cage- 
fest had in the way of past champions 
present, was three. The Nationals at 
Los Angeles see FIVE ex-champions of 
the AAAD . . . Buffalo (1945 and 1948), 
Los Angeles (1946). Des Moines (1949, 
1951 and 1952), Little Rock (1950 and 
1953), and Milwaukee (1954). How 
exciting can a tourney get? 


Two 'Vets’ Selected by Committee . . . 

Virginia Coach and Semi-pro Ball Star in A. A. A. D. Hall of Fame 


Thomas Carleton Lewellyn, veteran 
coach at the Virginia School for the 
Deaf, Staunton, and Dalton Fuller, 
semi-professional baseball player around 
Kansas, were named to the A.A.A.D. 
Hall of Fame by the Hall of Fame Com¬ 
mittee, Edward S. Foltz, of Sulphur, 
Okla.; Sam B. Rittenberg, of Birming¬ 
ham, Ala.; Herbert Schreiber and Art 
Kruger, of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Leonard Warshawsky, of Chicago, Ill., 
chairman. 

Several months ago, the Hall of Fame 
election board consisting of the 26 
electors, admitted a player, coach, and 
sports leader of the deaf in the persons 
of John Ringle, of Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
S. Robey Burns, of Chicago, Ill.; and 
Art Kruger, of Los Angeles, respec¬ 
tively. 

The five-member Hall of Fame Com¬ 
mittee is allowed to name two or more 
persons who are or have been outstand¬ 
ing in athletics or have contributed 
much to sports after the player, coach 
and sports leader is selected and the 
results announced by the election board 
of the twenty-six members. 

Below is a biography of the newly 
admitted immortals: 

Coach 

THOMAS CARLETON LEWELLYN 
has been coaching the Virginia School 
for the Deaf athletes since 1913 and is 
still at it—going stronger all the time. 



THOMAS CARLETON LEWELLYN 


Up to 1954, his football teams have 
won 123 and lost 56; in basketball they 
have won 282 and dropped 189; in 
baseball, the “Raiders” have won 147 
and dropped 79. Coach Lewellyn takes 
pride in his 1939 and 1954 football 
teams that went thru the regular season 
undefeated! In 1952, his basketball 
team finished wilh a 23-3 record. A 
short time ago, a new gymnasium at 
the school, his Alma Mater, was named 
in his honor. 


Player 

DALTON H. FULLER was born 
August 8, 1884 in a log cabin at Boone- 
ville, Indiana—just a “stone’s throw” 
from where Abe Lincoln had worked 
as a storekeeper. He received his edu¬ 
cation at the Kansas School for the 
Deaf, Olathe, from 1894-1903. He be¬ 
came a professional ball player at the 
age of 15! His diamond career goes 
back 30 years. Dalton played shortstop 
for Joplin, in the Missouri Valley 
league. At 16, he joined Wichita, play¬ 
ing all positions except first base. He 
caught for Eldorado, Kans. in semi-pro 
tourneys; played for the Campbell 
Bakers of Wichita against the Kansas 
City Monarchs, the crack all-Negro out¬ 
fit in 1918. For his many years of play 
in the National semi-Pro Baseball meets 
in Wichita, he was honored with other 
treats in 1942 and placed in the Kansas 
Hall of Fame. Fuller’s name is on a 
huge monument dedicated to the sons 
of Kansas who made sports headlines 
—and is alongside such immortals as 
Walter Johnson, the famed Washington 
pitcher and Joe Tinker, of the famous 
double play combination that starred 
with the Chicago Cubs — the “Tinker 
to Evers to Chance” trio. In basketball, 
Dalton H. Fuller was one of the main¬ 
stays of the old Wichita Y.M.C.A. team 
of 1906. 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Byron B. Burnes, President Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


Report from Home Office 

LIFE MEMBERS: 3,357 
PLEDGES: $19,385.22 

Contributors During Month 
of March 

(1st thru 31st ? 1955) 


Glenn E. Amon .$ 2.00 

Miss Ruth C. Atkins . 40.00 

Joseph Augustine .. 2.00 

Mrs. Carl M. Bohner . 10.00 

Leon Bonham . 4.00 

Ethel Champeau . 2.00 

Mrs. Anna M. Coffman . 20.00 

Raymond J. Dalla. 5.00 

Mr. & Mrs. William B. Edwards . 10.00 

A. M. Febles . 5.00 

Miss Billie Ruth Fulkerson . 2.00 

Janet Goettl . 2.00 

Mrs. Violet B. Gooding . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael Goodman .100.00 

(in honor of Marcus L. Kenner) 

Hodge Havis . 2.00 

Mrs. Gladys Horn . 2.00 

Edward J. Houghton .— 16.00 

Mr. & Mrs. William L. Jenkins . 2.00 

Jerry Kelly .-. 2.00 

Mrs. Belle Key . -. 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Kohn .100.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Lange. 10.00 

David Lebow .-. 2.00 

Mrs. Fern Leon .~. 2.00 

Mrs. Ada LeVine . 5.00 

Fred Littler . 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Sheldon E. McArtor . 10.00 

Mr. Benjamin Mendel . 20.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Daniel R. Middleton . 20.00 

Missouri Association of the Deaf .^..110.00 


Oelschlager Brothers .200.00 

Miss Ethel Mae Perkins . 20.00 

William C. Purdy . 25.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Dan M. Reichard .100.00 

Joseph and Luba E. Rifkin .100.00 

(in honor of Marcus L. Kenner) 

Walter D. Ripley . 4.00 

William Sharp . 15.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Denzel Rue Shurtz . 4.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 10.00 

Margaret P. Springel . 11.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerard Watson . 10.00 

Mr. William Wherry . 10.00 

Durward C. Young . 10.00 


* * * 

Unpaid Pledges 

The report from the N.A.D. Home 
Office shows a total of $19,385.22 owing 
to the N.A.D. in unpaid pledges. This 
means that people have promised to pay 
this much to the Association, and it 
also means that many have failed to 
keep their promise. It should be noted 
that not all have failed, for many con¬ 
tributors are making their payments 
regularly as promised. Some have writ¬ 
ten in that unexpected adversities have 
interrupted their payments and that they 
will resume as soon as possible. 

There are a great many among the 
list of pledgers, however, who have 
never sent in a payment, and who have 
never been heard from. The Association 
depends for its working funds upon 
contributions promised it and when they 
fail to come in as promised, the N.A.D. 
is handicapped to that extent in keeping 
up its work. Anyone among those who 


have not paid on their pledges is re¬ 
quested to contact the N.A.D. office and 
send in a payment or let us know what 
arrangement for payments will be made. 
# * * 

Amendments 

Members of the N.A.D. who may 
have changes in the Association By-laws 
in mind should take note of the fact 
that they should submit their motions 
for amendments to the president of the 
N.A.D., who will pass them on to the 
law committee. The laws state that 
amendments should be offered and pub¬ 
lished in the leading papers of the deaf 
at least sixty days before the opening 
of the convention. No motions have 
been received up to the time of this 
writing, so it will not be possible to 
publish any received hereafter. How¬ 
ever, the law committee should have 
them in time for consideration as far 
as possible ahead of convention time. 

First Vice President Marcus L. Ken¬ 
ner will head the law committee. 

* * * 

Schedule of Membership Fees 
and Dues 

Annual Membership, $2.00. 

Life Membership: $20.00 

Century Club (open to any person, 
couple, association, etc.), $100.00. 

Affiliation (for state associations, clubs, 
and other groups), $10.00 or more 
annually. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 


Austin (Texas) Club of the Deaf ....... 30.00 

Berkeley-Oakland (Calif.) Aux-Frats .-...-. 10.00 

Billings (Montana) Silent Club . 10.00 

The Caravan Sunday School Class of Talladega, Alabama . 8.75 

California Assn, of the Deaf Local Convention Committee. 

Oakland, '52 ..... 29.49 

Cameron Methodist Church of the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio .350.00 

Cedarico (Iowa) Club for the Deaf . 23.50 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall (St. Paul, Minn.). 25.00 

Connecticut Chapter Gallaudet College Alumni Assn. 32.00 

Columbus (Indiana) Pep Club N.A.D. Night ...~. 15.50 

Graceville, Florida, Deaf Club . 18.73 

Greater Cincinnati Silent Club N.A.D. Night . 68.83 

Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. Night ... 75.05 

District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 62.82 

Fetters' Reunion (Ohio) . 20.30 

Fort Worth N.A.D. Night . 65.00 

Girls Athletic Assn., Arizona School for Deaf . 10.00 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 50.00 

Holy Cross Deaf Lutheran Church (St. Louis) . 5.00 

Illinois Assn, of the Deaf (1953 convention) ... 41.54 

Iowa Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally ..... 50.00 

Jacksonville, Fla., Association of the Deaf. 25.55 

Kansas City (Mo.) N.A.D. Night ...136.78 

Kentucky Association of the Deaf . 50.00 

The Laro Club . 5.00 

Little Rock Association for the Deaf . 8.00 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc. 5.00 

Los Angeles Club N.A.D. Night .... 20.00 

Louisiana Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally .267.93 

Lubbock Silent Club . 10.00 


Mascia Club (Mason City, Iowa) . 

Merry-Go-Rounders . 

Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night .. 

Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College 

Minnesota Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 

Missouri Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 

Montana Association of the Deaf . 

Northwestern Ohio Association of the Deaf . 

Olathe (Kansas) Club of the Deaf . 

Orange, N. J. Silent Club . 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland) 

Phoenix (Ariz.) YMCA Assn, of the Deaf . 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Assn, of the Deaf . 

Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf . 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night . 

South Bend N.A.D. Night . 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies' Club 
South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally 

Spartanburg, S. C. Bible Class of the Deaf . 

St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee . 

Syracuse, N.Y., N.A.D. Rally . 

Tallahassee, Fla., Assn, of the Deaf Lodge 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club . 

Toledo Deaf N.A.D. Nights . 

Tucson, Ariz., Club for the Deaf . 

Union League of the Deaf . 

Vancouver Chapter, Wash. State Assn, of the Deaf 

Waco (Texas) Silent Club . 

West Virginia Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 

Wichita (Kansas) Club of the Deaf . 


. 15.18 
. 10.00 
. 20.00 
. 10.00 
222.05 
. 50.75 
. 50.00 
. 20.00 
14.00 


. 65.35 
. 7.00 
. 5.00 
. 22.60 
. 37.83 
. 18.60 
. 36.00 
. 50.00 
. 25.00 
. 5.05 
. 24.15 
10.00 
301.30 
. 33.30 
. 25.00 
. 50.00 
. 25.00 
.233.46 
. 50.00 


Address Contributions to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
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This department is conducted 
Uby Laura and Felix Kowalewski, 
[vllJL 155 Sylvia Dr., Pleasant Hill, 
California. 


This Month's Question is: 


"As a deaf person, what is your pet peeve on TV programs, 
aside from commercials?" — (continued from last month) 


My pet peeve is the lack of printed 
information on educational programs 
such as cooking and science, which 
would have a great- 
er appeal to the 
deaf if titles were 
Hj inserted, giving 
names, ingredients, 
measurements and 
Mprf . ■ the like. 

For instance, the 
i J cooking demonstra¬ 
tions show wonder¬ 
ful ways to use meat and cheese. As the 
amounts, kinds of food and cooking 
time are not shown, the deaf cannot 
follow the recipes. 

Nature programs show the life and 
habitats of many strange and interesting 
animals without printing the names. 

There are other programs that would 
be of much more benefit and pleasure 
to the deaf if titles were flashed along 
with the object before the camera. 

Georgia Ulmer, Salem ,, Oregon 

I wish other sports would follow the 
pattern set by the World Series games 
on TV — hence my pet peeve. The 
Series shows the names of players in 
action and also scores at end of each 
third out in any inning, whereas foot¬ 
ball and basketball do not. 

That’s the trouble with TV on other 
sporting events. They don’t flash scores 
often enough during the game and, in 
some instances, go through it without 
showing any at all — you have to do 
some figuring at the end who wins and 
what score, etc. 

I can’t exnect everything but I’d like 
it very much if TV had a change of 
heart and screened names of basketball 
players in action. Ditto football, hut 
there being 22 men playing, it’d be a 
good idea to flash names of ball car¬ 
riers being downed or those making 
T.D. Also I wish they’d put on top or 
bottom of screen number of downs, 
yards to go. minutes left, etc. 

Edmund Berrigan, B aid wins ville, N.Y. 

The whole TV biz is just one big 
peeve to me. I tear my hair at the com¬ 
mercials, I detest the old movies . . . 
and the wrestling — what a disgusting 
exhibition! However, I must confess 
that I glue myself to the TV set at least 
once a year . . . and that is only during 
the World Series. Otherwise . . . TV 
is for those with time on their hands 
and that is something I haven’t got. 

Jerry Fail, Long Beach , Calif. 


Our pet peeve is having only one TV 
set in our family of six. Imagine the 
crisis when hubby’s favorite boxing 
program is cut off in the middle of the 
fight so the kids can see Disneyland 
... and the howl that goes up when the 
Mrs. switches to Liberace. 

Emil Ladner, Berkeley , Calif. 

The greatest peeve of a deaf person 
about a TV program perhaps is any 
program that has too much talking in it. 

Many deaf people find more enjoy¬ 
ment when the programs are such that 
they can make out what the speakers 
say, once in a while, and at the same 
time, enjoy what is said or understand 
what is about to happen on the pro¬ 
gram. But when a speaker talks too 
much at once and at a distance or at 
a rate we cannot understand, he can 
make one very bored even when the 
program itself seems to be very exciting 
and you want to try and make out what 
the speaker savs by the best of your 
lip-reading ability. 

Janice Brekke, Columbia , 5. D. 

While television is very good for the 
deaf, there are many disadvantages, 
since programs cannot he planned 
especially for the 
deaf. 

The Men’s Read¬ 
ing Room at Gallau- 
det is usually filled 
with T - Viewers 
watching especially 
sports, movies, Dis¬ 
neyland, “You Ask¬ 
ed for It,” When 
they feel that some of the other pro¬ 
grams are important, they usually ask 
a hard-of-hearing student to try to in¬ 
terpret. Many of us watched the Mc¬ 
Carthy Investigating Committee while 
Mr. Scouten, one of our normal pro¬ 
fessors, interpreted for us. 

Ronald Hirano, Gallaudet College 

In spite of “. . .aside from com¬ 
mercials” in your question, my pet 
peeve is nevertheless, connected with 
commercials. I have nothing against 
commercials, but I do really get tired 
when they put on commercial parts just 
at the moment when the play, or the 
show should get so exciting. It is no 
joke when you have followed through 
the scenes of a TV show and then all 
of a sudden you find yourself suspended 
in mid-air while the advertisements are 


shown. That breaks the train of thought 
and attention and often spoils the en¬ 
joyment of the programs. 

Edmond T. Abbott, Akron , Ohio 

Even though everyone may have a 
pet peeve of one kind or another, we 
must remember that a free program is 
out at the flick of a 
knob and if we don’t 
like it, we simply 
turn it off or to an¬ 
other station. 

My pet peeves are 
not being able to 
hear the questions 
and answers on the 
many quiz programs 
. . . Television has its drawbacks where 
my boys are concerned. Programs for 
children are usually shown around sup¬ 
per time. If I turn the TV set off, they 
grab a bite and rush back to the show, 
or if I leave it on, they finish their sup¬ 
per, but slowly. Sometimes they have 
to go through crime and poor quality 
programs while waiting to see “Disney¬ 
land” or other good programs. 

LaVern Burnett, Ogden , Utah 

We must constantly bear in mind 
that we are living in an age geared to 
sound, and those of us who unfortunate¬ 
ly must depend on sight can be con¬ 
sidered as only a fraction of a minority. 
As TV continues to mature, it may 
eventually put more emphasis on sight 
details. In the meantime, we’ll just have 
to get along with the programs. 

Sports represent one of the best medi¬ 
ums of entertainment for the deaf, yet 
even here we find so much lacking. 
Scoreboards usually carry too much de¬ 
tail and do not show up well on the 
screen. Superimposed views of the time 
clock are fine, but come only during the 
last 30 seconds, provided the score war¬ 
rants it. Basketball, especially the pro 
variety, is one of the worst offenders — 
you never see the scoreboard — period! 
If other sports could follow the example 
of boxing, which has done a magnificent 
job of handling details via the printed 
word, we might find ourselves enjoying 
them more.” 

— Earl Roberts, Flint , Mich. 

The Answer Box editors wish to thank 
all who have voluntarily sent in answers 
and suggestions for future questions; 
however , every letter cannot be ac¬ 
knowledged. The contributions will be 
printed as enough are accumulated to 
fill a page. Voluntary contributions are 
still far too few. The question 6( Tell us 
about one of the Most Unforgettable 
Deaf Persons you Have Known ?” will 
be left open indefinitely and answers 
published from time to time as it seems 
there is an inexhaustible field — if only 
each one of you will sit down and write 
about him or her. Persons of normal 
hearing are welcome to write us , too. 
Please , do. 
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Dr. Irving a. 



Gallaudet College 

7th St. and Florida Ave 

Washington 2 » D» C. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF CENTURY CLUB 


A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.A.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE MAINTENANCE AND GROWTH OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE N.A.D. 

A F (In memory of his son, Ray- Mr. '& Mrs. Walter Poshusta 

Sobek Adamiec ($120) ftnonvmous mond Kinsella $125) William C. Purdy, Jr., ($484) 

Mr. <5, Mrs. Gerald Adler and Mrs Paul Fabacher Harold L. Kistler R 

Mrs. Sarah L. Alley o Y« p e ui * ($150) Mr. and Mrs. l ack Rondel! Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ramger 

(In memory of her late hus- ' j Mrs Ludwio Fisrher Mrs. Ed^a Kriegshaber ($300) Mr. <& Mrs. Dan M. Reichard 

band. Simon B. Alley, died Florida Assn of th^Daaf Mr. & Mrs * **eo. Kuehn Robert W. Reinemund 

Sept. 24, 1953) LvleFolev (5700) Joseph & Luba E. Rifkin 

fln ^on,? thletic flssn * of tho Deai M Jean Folsom 

($20°) Fort Worth Silont club 

Mr. and Mra. Hyman Alderman Mr . & Mrs . j. F Font ($200 ) 

anonymous ($200) Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster 


Yates Lansing 
Michael Lapides 
Mr. 6, Mrs. George P. LaRue, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Miss Mildred Lauber 
Mr. and Mrs. Phil M. Leeds 
($110) 

Mr. <S Mrs. Abie Leibovitcb 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S, Lewis 
($205) 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light 

($ 200 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon 
(114) 

Philip M. Litter 
Mr. and Mrs Alex Lobsinger 
Charles Loughran 
Louisiana Association of the 
Deaf 

Louisville Assn, of the Deaf 
($142.13) 

Milford D. Luden 
Angelo Luke 

M 

Anonymous ($500) 

Ernest R. Maertz 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Maiworm 
Mr. & Mrs. Marcus H. Marks 
Mr, and Mrs. Alfred E. Marshall 
(In Memory of Mrs. Lucille 
DuBose Dobson.) 

William Martin 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Mather 

Hugo Matzner 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert E. Maxson 

Mr. & Mrs. John W. McCandless 

Dr. George M. McClure ($170) 

Doyle H. McGregor ($110) 

Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher (In Lov¬ 
ing Memory of James Frede¬ 
rick) 

Tohn T. Menzies 

Mich. Assoc, of the Deaf ($150) 
Missouri Assn, of the Deaf 
Ross Miller 
Mrs. Sarah R. Miller 
($ 102 ) 

Mr. <S Mrs. Morgan D. Mills 
Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D. 

Rallies ($150.58) 

Mississippi Assoc, of the Deaf 
Montana Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. William Morehouse 
Arsene J. Morneau 
Miss Elizabeth Moss ($120) 

The Three Moss Sisters ($200) 
(In loving memory of their 
parents) 

Mt. Diablo Club of the Deaf 


Mr. <£ Mrs. R. W. Barr ($122) 
Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 

(In loving memory of Philip 
Bassel) 

The Louis D. Beaumont Founda¬ 
tion ($1000) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Berrigan 
Miss Lenore M. Bible 
Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn, 
of the Deaf 

Birmingham, Ala., Club of the 
Deaf 

Mr. & Mrs. Edgar Bloom 

Kenneth A. Blue 

Dr. & Mrs. E. B. Boatner ($110) 

Frank A. Boldizsar 

Mrs. Thelma Tillman Bolt 2 

Miss Emma Lucile Bowyer 

Miss Mary M. Brigham 

George K. Brown 

Edison Burchette 

Mr. <& Mrs. B. B. Burnes ($155) 

S. Robey Burns 

(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 


Gallaudet College: 

Class of 1952 
Class of 1955 
Class of 1953 
Faculty 

Phi Kappa Zeta 
Student Body Govt. (1954) 
Drive ($235.63) 

Georgia Assoc, of the Deaf 
Charles Elliott Gillan ($110) 

H. R. Glover 
Mrs. H. R. Glover 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Goodman 
(in honor of Marcus L. 
Kenner) 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son. Louis C. ($125) 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett G. Graves 
($155) 

Great Falls (Mont.) Silent Club 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green- 
mun ($110) 

Seymour M. Gross ($400) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, 
Jr. ($110) 

Mrs. Jennie Grossinger 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Grow 
($ 200 ) 

Miss Rosella Gunderson 


Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saitzstein 
Julius M. Salzer ($175) 

Mrs. Ethel banders 

(In memory of Dr. Olof Han¬ 
son.) 

Oscar Sanders 

(In memory of James Fred¬ 
erick Meagher.) 

Mario L. Santin ($111.17) 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 


Mr. and Mrs. Carey C. Shaw 
S. E. Scott ($120) 

Edward L. Scouten 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Simmons 
Donald M. Simonds 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith 
($306) 

Mr. & Mrs. Duncan V. Smoak 
Homer D. Smoak 
G. Sincere 

South Carolina Assn, of the Deaf 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Fred L. 

Sparks, Jr. ($130) 

John C. Stahl 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 

Kenneth O. Standley 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann ($135) 

Albert C. H. Stender ($250) 

Mr. & Mrs. Roy J. Stewart 
William McK. Stewart (Contrib¬ 
uted on Gallaudet Day, 1951. 
in gratitude for the work of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.) 
St. Louis Allied Organizations 
of the Deaf NAD Rally 
($323.05) 

John E. Stone 

Mr. and Mrs.Robt. Stokes ($135) 
Miss Mae C. Strandberg 
Stuarts Apparel Company (105) 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe 
($ 112 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 
T 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Tavolario 
Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($286) 
Charles B. Terry 
Mrs. William A. Tilley ($141) 
Toledo Deaf Club 
Miss Flora J. Toombs ($110) 
Trenton, N. J., NAD Branch 
($351.81) 

Mr. & Mrs. John M. Tubergen, Jr. 
($128) 

Roy Tuggle 

U 

Conrad Urbach 

(In loving memory of his 
wife, Alice Charlotte) 

Utah Assn, of the Deaf 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
and Alfred ($210) 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Douglas 
Cameron 

Calif. School for Deaf (Berke¬ 
ley) Students ($179.72) 

James O. Chance, Jr. ($120) 

Mr. & Mrs. Warren G. Chaplin 
Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls, S. D.) ($125) 

Stephen E. Charma 
Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deai NAD Rally ($887.92) 
Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($460.20) 

Rex Cochran 
Mrs. Anna M. Coffman 
Herbert Coffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Colorado Assn, of the Deaf 
Columbus Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally (5150.70) 
Columbus, Ohio, N.A.D. 

Branch ($292.59) 

Consolidated Apparel Company 
Mr. <& Mrs. Ulysses M. Cool 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cordano 
($ 101 ) 

Charles H. Cory, Jr. 

Miss Alleen Cowart 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 
Henry P. Crutcher ($112) 

D 

Miss Mildred Daniels 
Arnold Lee Daulton 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daulton 
Mrs. Ivan O. Davis 
Mrs. Wildey Davidson 

(In memory of her father, 
James W. Mitchell) 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles B. Deem, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Solomon Deitch 
($102) 

John A. DeLance 
Devils Lake (N.D.) Community 
Chest 

Frank Doctor ($115) 

John C. Dolph 

Vito Don Diego ($250) 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. & Mrs. H. C. Duning ($205) 
Mr. & Mrs. William W. Duvall Jr. 
Mr. <5 Mrs. Lance Dye 
E 

East Bay Club for the Deaf, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($110) 

(In memory of her beloved 
husband, Arlington J. Eick¬ 
hoff.) 

Elkhart County (Ind.) 

Silent Club 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 
The Ettinger Family ($320) 
Simon Daniel Everett 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Halbach 
Mr. & Mrs. Raymond E. Hale 
Dr. and Mrs. Percival Hall. Sr. 
James O. Hamersly ($102) 
Thomas W. Hamrick 
Lyle E. Hansen ($130) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 

($ 200 ) 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Club of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

Robert F. Hays 

Mr. <S Mrs. Robert C. Hemstreet 
Edward Herlan 
Mr. <S Mrs. Eugene A. Herrig 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 
($120) 

Arthur M. Hinch (SI57) 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hinchey 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($170) 

Mr. 6, Mrs. Oscar Hoffman ($110) 
Mr. <S Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 
($ 120 ) 

Houston Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rally (S125) 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard ($105) 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Huffman 

($110) | 

Indiana Association of the Deaf 
($152.01) 

Indianapolis Deaf Club 
Indianapolis Ladies Aux-Frats 
Iowa Association of the Deaf 


Cecil Nathanson 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
($145) 

New York City NAD Rally 
Night ($876.36) 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Mr. & Mrs. T. Y. Northern 
(In appreciation of the per¬ 
sistent, valuable, and altruistic 
services of B. B. Burnes to 
the N.A.D.) 

Northern California Clubs of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($608.36) 

N. C. Assn, of the Deaf 
North Dakota Assoc, of the Deaf 
Helen Northrup 

O 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Oberlin 
Oelschlager Brothers ($200) 

John B. Ogden 
Oklahoma Association of the 
Deaf ($117.10) 

Omaha Club of the Deaf 
Orange (N.J.) Silent Club 
($151) 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf ($200) 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis B. Orrill ($130) 


Miss Margaret E. Jackson 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 

(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband Monroe.) 

Leo M. Jacobs ($105) 

(In loving memory of his dear 
mother, Elizabeth) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs 

($110) 

Harry Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson 
Mr. <5 Mrs. Orville A. Johnson 
Mrs. C. E. Jones 
Jerald M. Jordan 
K 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapell 
Kansas Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Kaplan 
Mr. and Mrs. Tohn A. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
($250) 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf 
N.A.D. Night (S139.55) 

Mrs. Lucretia H. Kinor ($101) 
Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Kohn 
Thomas L. Kinsella 


Vancouver Chapter (Washing¬ 
ton Assn, of the Deaf) 

Mrs. Bessie Veditz 

(In memory of George William 
Veditz.) 

Mr. <S Mrs. J. M. Vestal 
Virginia Assn, of the Deaf 
W 

Dr. & Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Washington State Assn, of the 
Deaf 

West Va. Assn, of the Deaf 
Julius Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. Bovce R. Williams 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($125) 

Mr. «n*-t Mrs. Rev T. Winder-* 

Mr. & Mrs. I. L. Woodruff ($180) 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
Mrs. Eugenie Wuesthoff ($200) 
Y 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
($700) 

Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($910) 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola ($152) 
A. Zygoma ($3000) 


Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard 
Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 
($351) 

Pennsylvania Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of the Deaf (5200) 
Dr. Henry A. Perkins 
Mrs. Lena G. Peters (In loving 
memory of Joe Peters) 
Pittsburgh NAD Branch 
($138.06) 
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